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Two reasons why Spring is the 


Spring is when all of Israel takes on a holiday atmos- 
phere. Passover and Independence Day fall within three 
weeks of each other. Billions of flowers take over the 
fields. The cities throb with excitement. The people are 
at their most joyous. Even history seems more meaning- 


Passover: | 
15th Nissan 5721 (April 1, 1961) 




















dence Day: © 
(April 21, 1961). 





most exciting time to fly to Israel 
ful. As you might have guessed, Spring is when EL AL 
is busiest. If you’re planning a trip, make arrangements 
now. See your travel agent or EL AL Israel Airlines: 610 


Fifth Ave., N.Y. 20. Also Phila., Cleveland, FLAL 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Miami and Montreal. 
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DRAWING BY CARRASCO 


“And Moses spoke before the Lord, saying: ‘Behold, the children of Israel have not hearkened unto 


me; how then shall Pharaoh hear me. . .?’ ” 


The “impatience of spirit” which the Book 
of Exodus stipulates as the cause, along 
with “cruel bondage,” for the singular atti- 
tude of the children of Israel who “heark- 
ened not” as Moses sought to expound the 
Lord’s plans for liberating them, has long 
spurred scholarly speculation. Fortunately, 
the following document, discovered during 
recent excavations in the wilderness of Shur 
at Marah, the “place of bitter waters,” has 
been offered to American Judaism for ex- 
clusive publication. The document, appar- 
ently a petition of some sort, does much to 
shed light on a puzzling chapter in Jewish 
history. Allowances should be made for 
vagaries of translation from the original 
calligraphy, on rather dog-eared papyrus. 

There has been no Moses since Moses. 
No Jewish leader today can claim a direct 
line to God. Analogies between persons, 
therefore, should not be drawn. Analo- 
gies between situations may, for this docu- 
ment could prove a veritable Rosetta stone 
toward understanding the complexities of 
organized Jewish life, both then and now. 

To: All members of the Union of Egyptian 
Hebrew Slaves 

From: The Sons of Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Izhar, 
Uzziel, Korah and Merari 


A PETITION 


To Halt the Activities of Moses, Son of Amram 
Our families have been shocked by 


the recent activities of the man Moses, 
a patrician non-laborer who has neither 
toted a barge nor lifted a bale in the 
entire history of our enslavement, but 
claims he has a mandate to speak for 
the Israelites of this land. 

This “prophet and preacher,” whose 
effrontery in attempting to speak to us 
at our last meeting concerning purported 
promises made to him in our interest by 
the Almighty, causes him understand- 
ably to be hearkened not unto, informs 
us now that he will make yet another 
call upon Pharaoh and ask him to “let 
my people go.” 

On whose authority does this Moses 
visit Pharaoh? Who gave him the right 
to speak for the children of Israel? By 
what permit does this alleged represen- 
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— Exodus 6:12 


tative and spokesman undertake pilgrim- 
ages to the palace and lobby in our 
behalf? 

It is true that Moses reports to the 
people regularly at mass assemblies. It 
is true that these assemblies misguidedly 
have offered votes of confidence to 
Moses, and that he has acted only to 
carry out the express will of the ma- 
jority. Yet, mark, that does not mean 
the will of all! We ask, how can any 
man speak or act, save it be by the 
unanimous will of all? 7 

The dangerous activities of Moses 
have caused more than a tremor of con- 
cern in the Israelite community. With- 
out unanimous approval, he performs 
conjurer’s tricks and issues edicts. It is 
curious that when bushes are reported 
to burn, when he holds unmonitored 
conversations with the Lord, no other 
qualified member of the Hebrew com- 
munity is there as witness or to express 
any conflicting view. The voice of God 
should be heard through properly con- 
stituted committees. We say unto you, 
this man is no spokesman for all the 
slaves of Israel. True, only a few fami- 
lies have thus far affixed their seals to 
this petition, but we are confident addi- 
tional signatures will be forthcoming 
once our views are made known. 

The sons of Gershon felt in particular 
when questioned that while Moses may 
have some kind of mandate to speak 
upon religious matters, he is in no wise 
authorized to take political action or 
make statements outside the realm of 
theology. 

Does Moses not realize that in raising 
his arm and catsing dangerous plagues 
to sweep the Nile and Egyptian cities, 
he is at the same time endangering the 
life and health of his own people? Are 
not these plagues and threats upon the 
good folk of Egypt a curious reward to 
be paid to the king who sheltered him 


and nourished him in his youth? But 
this Moses, an octogenarian who holds 
forth in the palace while other and 
younger men like Mahli, Mushi, and 
Jemuel are never consulted, has prob- 
ably long since forgotten his comfort- 
able youth. 

If Moses wishes to seek action, let 
him seek it in the realm of religion 
which is the sole concern of religionists. 
Let him concern himself with fitting 
matters, with worship and sacrifices. Let 
him beg Pharaoh to allow the brick- 
makers to cease work an extra hour 
before sundown on the Sabbath eve, 
rather than meddle with the percentages 
of straw to mortar, about which he 
knows nothing. Can he not visit Pharaoh 
and say, with accuracy, “Let some of 
my people go,” rather than to pretend 
to speak for all of us? 

Note, too, that it is always to Moses 
that God speaks, and from Moses that 
God’s statements come, and when these 
much-quoted conversations are held, it 
is never with authorized members of 
this body on hand, When he is accom- 
panied at all, it is a measure of the 
man’s nepotism that his companion, in- 
variably, is his overly articulate brother, 
Aaron. Moreover, there is talk now of a 
book to be called “Exodus,” contem- 
plated for publication, which shall have 
as hero this same Moses! No doubt it 
will sell. 

The signatories to this petition do 
urge and demand— 

e that the man Moses cease his con- 
versations with the Lord and with 
Pharaoh 

e that the man Moses refrain from 
claiming to speak in the name of ail 
Israelites, while ignoring our right to 
dissent 

e that the man Moses be stayed from 
endangering the lives and welfare of the 
citizens by calling forth plagues, boils, 
and adverse weather conditions which 
can only reflect unfavorably upon the 
good will and integrity of the Hebrews, 
and 

e that the man Moses yield authority 
to a duly elected committee to speak 
for our families; this group to be headed 
by a representative of our choosing, 
who shall employ exclusively the tact 
and polity of the court to safeguard our 
interests in this blessed Egyptian land. 
P.K. 
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RELIGIOUS 
ISSUE 


kill 
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President Kennedy at a meeting of 400 Protestant clergymen in Houston, Texas, on September 13, 


1960, as he made clear his views on the separation of church and state. 


REVISITED 


Harry GOLDEN laughed when I asked him what his 
Protestant neighbors in the South thought of John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy now. 

“You know,” said the sage of Charlotte, “I told an 
audience of southern Baptists here this week, “You've 
finally got yourself a President. Jack Kennedy is the 
first Baptist President of America.’ ” 

For years the southern Baptists have kicked and 
screamed at any priest, preacher or politician who dared 
to hint that the Government should help church schools 
or institutions. They have been scrupulous about heeding 
their own screams, even turning down Federal funds for 
Baptist hospitals. 

“And now,” said Golden, “here comes a fellow who 
hands them their victory—Kennedy is the first candidate 
in history who ever ran on a ticket of separation of church 
and siate.” 

President Kennedy has surprised his conservative Prot- 
estant detractors of the campaign. Here he is, a practic- 
ing Roman Catholic, doing just what he said he would 
about upholding religious freedom. Recently, in talking 
to Protestant leaders who opposed Kennedy during the 
campaign, I’ve found a change of attitude, if not of heart, 
about a Catholic in the White House. 

“In my judgment, he is making a real effort to live up 








by JOHN WICKLEIN 

editor and reporter for the New York Times for the past six 
years. During the election campaign last year, he covered 
phases of the religious controversy from Washington to the 
West Coast. His short stories and articles have also appeared 
in Colliers, This Week, Sports Illustrated, and Story maga- 


zine. 


to his campaign promises regarding the separation of 
church and. state,” remarked Dr. Ramsey Pollard of 
Memphis, the head of the Southern Baptist Convention. 
“However,” he added dourly, “they don’t reflect the think- 
ing and purposes of his church.” 

Dr. Pollard thinks it is too early to tell whether the 
new President can withstand pressures brought against 
him by prelates of his church, as he did when he ignored 
Cardinal Spellman’s attack on the Administration’s 
school-aid program. The cardinal, just three days before 
Inauguration, declared that any Federal aid program that 
excluded parochial schools “blatantly” discriminated 
against “church-related school children and their parents.” 
Many times during the campaign Kennedy said, “There 
can be no question of Federal funds being used for the 
support of parochial schools”: he was opposed to it, it was 
clearly unconstitutional. Men who know him well say 
there is not a chance that he will change his mind about 
this, or about any other church-state commitment he has 
made. So we have the phenomenon of a Roman Catholic 
holding to a stronger and more specific commitment on 
church and state than any Protestant President ever gave. 

Church-state separatists I interviewed during the cam- 
paign now realize this. Surprisingly they have little but 
good to say about the man they fought so hard six months 
ago. 

The Rev. Don Gill, Washington representative of the 
National Association of Evangelicals, is typical. He told 
me his conservative Protestant group thinks that since the 
Inauguration, Kennedy has stood firmer on the issue than 
some Protestants—notably Governor Rockefeller of New 
York. The Governor, a northern Baptist, he noted, had 

(Continued on page 30) 
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A Comment by Norman Cousins 


Dear Rabbi Gittelsohn: 

Let me say at once that your commentary 
was by far the most valuable and searching 
of any that | have seen, whether in AJ or 
elsewhere. It provides sharp, serious focus 
on the subject. | have learned from it and 
thank you for it. 

| differ with it in this respect: The pivotal 
point in your commentary has to do with 
your assumption that | am asking Jews to 
“accept’’ Jesus. You then go on to conside: 
different roles of Jesus in his relationship tc 
Jews. If | had asked Jews to “‘accept’’ Jesus, 
everything you say in this part of your dis- 
cussion would be valid. But my purpose in 
writing the article was not to persuade Jews 
to “accept’’ Jesus or Christianity or any 
other religion. | wanted Jews to be objective 
about Jesus, to free him of stigma for the 
persecution carried on in his name, to take 
pride in him as one of the two or three great- 
est spiritual figures in human history, and to 
evaluate his ideas outside of the context of 
religious orthodoxies or competitions. At the 
very least, | wanted my fellow Jews to get 
over the feeling that too many of them have 
—a feeling of uneasiness or discomfort when 
the name Jesus is mentioned. In short, | 
wanted them, as | said in my article, to live 
openly with the fact of Jesus and to give full 
weight to the fact that he was a Jew. 

The word “accept,” in the religious context, 
has connotations of conversion or theological 
surrender or replacement. This was not what 
| meant to suggest. | would be opposed to 
any such attempt at conversion or replace- 
ment. Your commentary would seem to indi- 
cate that | failed to make my purpose clear. 
| therefore thank you for the privilege of 
your analysis; | welcome the chance to make 
my meaning clear. 

Sincerely, 


Editor, Saturday Review 


NOT 

so 

SIMPLE, 

MR. COUSINS! 


A reply to 
Norman Cousins’ 


“THE JEWISHNESS 
OF JESUS” 


Norman COUSINS makes a persuasive 
case for the acceptance by both Chris- 
tians and Jews of Jesus as a Jew. For 
at least two reasons his argument de- 
serves more than a page of cursory 
reaction in the form of correspondence. 
First, he himself is so spiritually sensi- 
tive and ethically dedicated a person 
that his views require analysis in depth. 
Second, too many Jews know only the 
side of Jesus disclosed by Mr. Cousins. 
We should not lose so fine an oppor- 
tunity to educate them further. 

There can be no disagreement with 
much of what Mr. Cousins has written. 
It is true that Jesus in large part taught 
doctrines which were essentially Jewish. 


by RABBI ROLAND B. GITTELSOHN 


spiritual leader of Temple Israel, Bos- 
ton, Mass. and Chairman of the Com- 
mission on Jewish Education of the 
Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions and Central Conference of Amer- 
ican Rabbis. Rabbi Gittelsohn is author 
of Littke Lower Than the Angels and 
Modern Jewish Problems. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Ever since the article 
THE JEWISHNESS OF JESUS appeared 
in the Rosh Ha-shono issue of Ameri- 
can Judaism [Vol. X, No. 1], there 
has been a steady influx of letters, 
some of them quite long and detailed, 
some lauding the decision taken by Mr. 
Cousins, others deploring it, still others 
considering the matter both pro and 
con. In addition, a number of articles, 
several by exceptionally distinguished 
authors, have been submitted on this 
subject. With a vexatious scarcity of 
pages at our disposal, it has been im- 
possible to devote as much space as we 
would have desired to either the letters 
or the articles without turning the pub- 
lication over completely to this one sub- 
ject to the neglect of many other areas 
of concern and interest in the total spec- 
trum of matters related to Jewish life. 
The following article, however, based 
on a sermon which Rabbi Gittlesohn de- 
livered at Temple Boston, 
seemed to sum up the views of many 
and to present them eloquently. In THE 
JEWISHNESS OF JESUS Mr. Cousins 
stated that both Christians and Jews 
have a common religion and can come 
together in a new attitude toward the 
figure of Jesus, the Jew. He asked that 
Christians recall and respect the Jewish- 
ness of Jesus and that Jews “give weight 
to the same fact of Jesus’ Jewishness 
openly, fully, freely, proudly.” Here is 
Rabbi Gittelsohn’s reply—and a com. 


Israel in 


ment by Mr. Cousins.) 





It is also true that Christians need sorely 
to understand this and to recognize the 
core-inconsistency in their own teaching 
concerning the Crucifixion. If, as they 
profess to believe, Jesus was crucified 
according to a divinely predestined 
plan, then at worst Jews must not be 
blamed for their alleged complicity in 
that plan; at best they should be con- 
gratulated for having served to that 
point at least as instruments of the di- 
vine will. In either event, it becomes 
incumbent upon Christians to acknowl- 
edge that Jesus was born, lived, and died 
as a Jew and that the most precious 
ethical and spiritual insights of Chris- 
tianity are inextricably rooted in Juda- 
ism. To quote Mr. Cousins directly, “It 
is by setting aside the reluctance to see 
Jesus as a Jew that a creative and com- 
(Continued on page 32) 

















Emily and Kivie Kaplan 


A PASSION 
FOR 
JUSTICE 


The Emily R. and Kivie Kaplan Cen- 
ter for Religious Action will open this 
fall in Washington, D. C. 

The building will house the first social 
action center in that city established 
under the auspices of any branch of 
Judaism. 

The Washington office will strengthen 
the programs of the Commission on 
Social Action, joint body of the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations and 
the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, in response to an overwhelm- 
ing mandate from the 1,000 Reform 
Jewish leaders who attended the 45th 
General Assembly of the UAHC in 
Miami Beach, Fla., in November, 1959. 

The Social Action Center will fight 
injustice by giving voice to the senti- 
ments and translating into action the 
‘esolutions taken by the General As- 
semblies of the UAHC and the con- 
ventions of the CCAR. 

The Commission on Social Action 
comprises, in addition to the UAHC and 
the CCAR, the following affiliated bodies 
in Reform Judaism: National Federa- 
tion of Temple Sisterhoods, National 
Federation of Temple Brotherhoods, 
National Federation of Temple Youth, 
National Association of Temple Ad- 
ministrators, and National Association 
of Temple Educators. 

The Center for Religious Action also 
will serve as the headquarters for the 
Mid-Atlantic Council of the UAHC, 
Delaware, Maryland, North 
Carolina, Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia. 

In the following article, the Chairman 
of the Social Action Commission of 


serving 


. Reform Judaism tells why the center 


is being set up and what may be ac- 
complished thereby: 


by IRVING J. FAIN 


Chairman of the Commission on Social 
Action of Reform Judaism. 


Establishment of the 
First Jewish Religious 
Social Action Center 
in Washingtun 
Reflects the Concern of 
Reform Judaism 
with Applied Morality 


tas PASSION for social justice, which 
had fired the prophets of ancient Israel, 
was rekindled by the founders of Re- 
form Judaism. They cherished the faith 
that Judaism, as a way of life, must help 
to build a better world here on earth. 
They dared to believe—and to act on 
the belief—that Judaism had something 
vital to say to the great moral problems 
of society. They insisted that man is the 
co-partner with God in ushering in His 
Kingdom of Justice here on earth. This 
divine discontent has helped to make 
American Judaism dynamic, modern, 
and relevant to the realities of a chang- 
ing society. It has helped to make Re- 
form Judaism a potent moral force in 
American life. 

Historians of the future, in charting 
the dynamic growth of Reform Judaism 
in America, will list 1961 as a year of 
decision—a milestone in the life of the 
movement. For in 1961, the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations estab- 
lished the Emily R. and Kivie Kaplan 
Center for Religious Action in the na- 
tion’s capital to extend the social action 
program of Reform Judaism. 

Concern for social ethics was ex- 
pressed by the UAHC at every biennial 
from the beginning in 1873. Similarly, 
the CCAR spoke out repeatedly against 
racial, economic, social, and every other 
kind of injustice. In 1949, the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations 
and the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis joined together to create a 
Joint Commission on Social Action to 
apply the ethical principles of Judaism 
to the urgent moral issues of the day. 
That Commission has subsequently been 
enlarged to include the National Fed- 
erations of Temple Sisterhoods, Brother- 
hoods and Youth, as well as_ the 
National Association of Temvle Edu- 
cators and the National Association of 
Temple Administrators, Through inten- 
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sive efforts, the Commission on Social 


Action has stimulated the development 


of social committees in some 300 Re. 


form temples to translate the ethical 


principles of equality, justice, and peace 
into practice in the life of the commu- 
nity, the nation, and the world. Such 
problems as housing, racial equality,) 
interfaith relations, and juvenile delin- 
quency have been dealt with by such| 
committees. 

And now this work has been enlarged 
and a long-nurtured vision has been 
realized. Made possible by a generous 
gift of Mr. Kivie Kaplan of Boston, the 
Washington Center was authorized by 
the overwhelming decision of the dele- 
gates of the 1959 Biennial Assembly of 
the UAHC in Miami Beach after a long 
and comprehensive debate. The Center 
will serve as the Washington arm of the|? 
national Commission on Social Action, 
operating within the policies adopted 
by Biennial Assemblies of the UAHC 
and the conventions of the CCAR. 

But historians of the future will also 
note that this major step—as with most} 
milestones in the life of any living! 
movement—was not taken without a | 
measure of opposition and controversy. 

Despite the overwhelming approval of 
the delegates at the UAHC Biennial, a ~ 
few congregations are vigorously exer- § 
cising their legitimate right of dissent 
and are seeking to rally opposition to 
the Washington social action center. 

Two congregations have appealed to 
other Reform synagogues to join them 
in protesting the acquisition of the Cen 
ter. They have contended that the 
UAHC is violating the autonomy of 
member congregations, is presuming to 
become the “voice” of Reform Judaism 
on public issues, and that the Center 
may become a kind of “religious lobby” 7 
in Washington. 

At this writing, the protesting congre- 7 
gations are seeking to win support for a | 
special Biennial Assembly of the VAHC 
to reconsider the Washington Center for 
Religious Action. 

Inevitably, the Washington Center 
has becone a dramatic symbol! of social § 
action. Just as it has evoked enthusiastic 
commendations from most rabbis and 
lay leaders, it has also elicited the long- 
simmering opposition of those who fee! 
that Judaism should not be concerned 
with social problems, that Reform Juda- 
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ism should not take stands on such 
matters as racial segregation or war and 
peace, and that controversial issues 
should be avoided by religious institu- 
tions. Eyebrows were raised by the state- 
ments of the dissenting congregations in 
view of the obvious fact that the VAHC 
and the CCAR have historically adopted 
resolutions on social issues since the 
founding of these organizations, It was 
clear that many deeper questions of 
policy and personality must underlie the 
opposition to the Washington Center, 
but one question at issue remains: Is it 
right to adopt a resolution on a social 
evil at a national convention—but 
wrong to implement that resolution 
through a Washington Center? 

At the same time, enthusiastic com- 
mendations have poured in to Judge 
Emil Baar, chairman of the UAHC 
Board of Trustees, from distinguished 
leaders of all faiths. Christian social 
action agencies with offices in Wash- 
ington—including the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, the (Protestant) 
Council of Churches and the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice—have 
welcomed the forthcoming cooperation 
of the Center as a “significant contribu- 
tion to the national welfare” which will 
“strengthen the efforts of all denomina- 
tions and faiths as they join together 
for a finer nation and a more just and 
peaceful world.” Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Governor Price Daniel of Texas, 
Rt. Rev. James A. Pike of California, 
and Secretary of Labor Arthur Gold- 
berg are among the many prominent 
Americans who have warmly hailed the 
Center as a “fine achievement” for Re- 
form Judaism. 

The Center will serve the social action 
committees of UAHC congregations, 
federations, and regional councils, along 
with their Sisterhoods, Brotherhoods, 
youth groups, educators, and adminis- 
trators. This service will range from in- 
formational materials about subjects best 
researched in Washington to suggestions 
regarding education which might be 
taken by local and regional social ac- 
tion committees. It will work closely and 
harmoniously with other Jewish bodies 
as well as with Christian social action 
agencies in the Nation’s capital. 

Only a sterile movement, mired in 
its own platitudes, can avoid the clash 
of varied views. The price of progress 
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in a healthy movement is honest con- 
troversy. It is so with the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations—and 
has been so since Isaac Mayer Wise 
fashioned the UAHC out of 28 congre- 
gations in 1873. The years have rung 
with passionate controversy about ritual, 
ceremonies, Palestine, the move of the 
UAHC from Cincinnati to New York, 
the American Jewish Conference, the 
10 per cent plan of dues payment and a 
host of other issues. These issues are 
fought out—sometimes painfully and 





















and they are resolved in ac- 
-ordance with the democratic process. 


stormily 


And the Reform Jewish movement 
has gone from strength to strength. 

Historians will thus judge the estab- 
lishment of Reform Judaism’s Center 
for Religious Action. They will also 
judge that, by that decision, Reform 
Judaism gave muscle to the ancient but 
timeless Jewish dream of a just and 
peaceful world. “It is not incumbent 
upon us to complete the task. But 
neither are we free to desist from it.” 





CATHOLIC, PROTESTANT AND JEWISH LEADERS LAUD ESTABLISHMENT 


OF CENTER FOR RELIGIOUS ACTION 


Your presence here will contribute greatly 
to the national welfare. 
REV. JOHN V. CRONIN, S.S. 
Assistant Director, Department 
of Social Action 
National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Washington, D.C. 
The action of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations in establishing a Social Ac- 
tion Center in the nation’s capital is one 
which will delight all persons concerned for 
good government and a just and ethical 
society. This splendid action will strengthen 
the efforts of the churches of all denomina- 
tions and faiths as they join together their 
efforts for a finer nation and a more just and 
peaceful world. 
VIRGIL E. LOWDER 
Executive Secretary 
Council of Churches 
National Capital Area 
1 am delighted to know of the establishment 
of a religious action center and | shall look 
forward to great things from it. 
RT. REV. JAMES A. PIKE 
Diocese of California 
| was indeed interested to see the announce- 
ment of the establishment of a religious ac- 
tion center in Washington. . . . | think this 
is a fine achievement and should serve the 


cause of religious unity. 
MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
We believe that there is a great opportunity 
for all of us who are working in the social 
justice field to meet together and work out 
together our joint concerns for action and 
legislation on Capitol Hill. 
MRS. PAUL BLANSHARD 
Executive Director 
Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice 
The Central Conference of American Rabbis, 
which has been committed for decades to a 
program of social justice, hails with great 
satisfaction the establishment of the new 
center. Here the cooperative efforts of lay- 
men and rabbis can greatly advance the 
cause of righteousness in public affairs. 
RABBI BERNARD BAMBERGER 
President, CCAR 
Religion has an inescapable duty to face up 
to the great moral crises of our time. If ever 
there was a need for religious groups to 
rise above blandness and social impotence, 
now is the time. America and the world 
desperately need the teachings of religion 
and the vision of God’s Kingdom here on 
earth. 
RABBI MAURICE N. EISENDRATH 
President, VAHC 
















BAR 
MITZVAH 
STORY 


ly THE THEATER of this night—a darkly- 
quiet night, lit by an orange moon that 
hangs like a jewel above our watchmen 
in their ambushes, as well as above 
the mosque on the other side—I want 
to make you this record, my son. To- 
morrow, the village will celebrate your 
birthday, the glorious thirteenth, when 
you will be the Bar Mitzvah boy, the 
“son of the commandment” who now 
becomes a man. 

For this night, Joshua, I would spend 
it close to you. I think the old scribes 





by GERTRUDE SAMUELS 

journalist, world traveler, and for the 
past eighteen years a staff writer for the 
New York Times. Miss Samuels, known 
for her features in the New York Times 
magazine, holds a citation from the 
Overseas Press Club for foreign corres- 
pondence and a Page One Award of 
the American Newspaper Guild for her 
series on Little Rock during the stormy 
events there. Her book on Premier 
David Ben-Gurion of Israel, B-G: Fight- 
er of Goliaths, will be published this 
June by Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
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who handed down the Bible’s legends 
probably feel as I do tonight—as I put 
down the story of why you sleep in 
peace and safety in the children’s build- 
ing, though thirteen years ago this night 
all in this kibbutz had been destroyed. 

As I write, I hear the prayerful chants 
of those who call themselves our enemy 
coming from a few yards to the West 
in the desert—floating down from the 
mosque with the same mournful,’ shrill 
importunings as our own prayers, theirs 
to Allah and ours to God. I wonder that 
“the whole earth is full of His glory’— 
their earth as well as our earth. 

Our land now throbs with the music 
of new creation. The orange moon hangs 
over nearly 10,000 dunams here planted 
to wheat and barley, apple and pear 
orchards and a good banana crop. We 
have 700 hives of bees, 60 milking cows 
and 150 cows for meat, 8,000 laying 
chickens and incubators for 40,000 
eggs that produce 400,000 chicks a year 
—a prosperous kibbutz, we are called. 
Thirteen years ago there was nothing 
left alive in these fields and no person 
left behind to write or ponder any- 
thing; all that remained were the twenty- 
six men and one woman who lay dead 
in these fields. 

But I am going ahead of the story, 
and I want to tell it carefully, for many 


friends 


people were involved. Our 
popped up in the strangest places. 

This is how it happened. 

Our kibbutz, as you know, was named 
after a leader of the Warsaw Ghetto 
uprising. I have often wondered what 
the word ghetto conjures up in your 
mind—you who have only known free- 
dom! Do you see a great wall damming 
in old Jews with flowing beards and ear- 
locks, weighed down under their prayer- 
shawls with the grief of the ages? That 
would be partly true. More true would 
be the picture and spirit of the younger 
men, like your namesake, Joshua of 
Warsaw, who knew that they would 
have to die—there was no other way— 
but who refused to be stepped on like 
vegetables. Joshua had a very great 
idea, and though he and his little band 
of men had few guns and were quickly, 
even lazily, killed by the keepers of the 
ghetto, his idea never perished. It was 
that Jews must not tremble before those 
who would harm them. Even in the 
twentieth century, that is a new idea for 
the world. 

We named the kibbutz for him be- 
cause we believed in his idea. We had 
just started our kibbutz that year of 
1943, the year of the Warsaw Ghetto up- 
rising, and all our members had lost 
their families in Poland or the ghettos 
of other countries. We had to maneuver 
fast in order to get it built. The British, 
who held the Mandate over Palestine 
then, had forbidden the Jews to build 
here in the desert. We came at night, 
sometimes in terror—not of the British 
but of the jackals which infested the 
Arab fields nearby. 

We threw up houses in a few hours 
and, most important, got roofs on them; 
the British had a law that when you 
built a house with a roof on, it could 
not be destroyed. In this way, our vil- 
lage—and many more like ours—got 
started on “forbidden land.” 





Students at Kibbutz Mordekhai do their homework near the statue of Mordekhai Anilewicz, that 


commemorates the uprising of the Warsaw ghetto. 
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Some have compared our land, so 
strangely shaped, to an hour-glass where 
the sands of green and lovely Galilee in 
the North spill down to the Negev wil- 
derness in the South. That description is 
poetic but incomplete. This land is a 
great heart that beat faintly for a long 
time, for thousands of years, so faintly 
that it seemed to be stopping altogether. 
But suddenly, not long ago, it began to 
pound with new health inside the old 
and frail body. The desert shall rejoice 
and blossom as the rose, said Isaiah, 
and that is what we set about doing 
here. 

We put up our watch-tower, which 
also became our water-tower. From Tel 
Aviv and Haifa and far-off America 
there came tractors and live stock and 
seed to help us begin on the land. Tech- 
nicians and water experts came to show 
us—shopkeepers, tailors, doctors, clerks 
—how to be farmers. Above all, though 
we did not need to be told this, they 
wanted us to make friends with our 
neighbors. The last was the easiest task 
to fulfil. 

We were surrounded by Arab villages, 
so we had to be friends in order to de- 
velop. We wanted to in any case be- 
cause—how can this be forgotten?—we 
are cousins. We felt the family ties very 
strongly. 

Some Arabs were afraid at seeing 
a Jewish settlement so near to their vil- 
lages in Migdal and Gaza. But before 
long they started to come. One very 
large village of more than 2,000 souls 
sent some of its members to us. In their 
flowing white robes and headdresses of 
many colors they might have stepped 
out of your Bible. 

“We have watched your men in the 
field,” they told us, “and we are curious. 
We must use sticks to scratch the earth. 
We like your tractor and would like to 
a 

We let them borrow it. They brought 
us meat from Gaza, since Tel Aviv was 
too far off for us; we sold them guavas 
that were growing nicely, and gave them 
manure for their fields. They learned 
about our doctor and came to him. 
Their women were too bashful to come 
into the settlement; we built a wooden 
hut at the gate, and the doctor treated 
them there. 

One of our members, Simeon, was 
an Iraqi Jew who taught us Arabic to 
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help us understand our friends better. 
Whenever he met us in the fields or in 
the dining-room or library, he would 
insist on talking to us in Arabic. He 
was one of our shepherds, a rough, 
kindly man, not more than 22, who 
hoped one day to be able to bring in 
his huge family who remained in Bag- 
dad. 

Simeon was happiest when he was 
out at the crack of dawn with the sheep, 
leading them to the hills, watching the 
day slowly ripen—that is, until Deborah 
came back from her studies at the Uni- 
versity. She was the loveliest of our 
girls, as fair and blue-eyed as Simeon 
was dark and black-eyed. Soon he was 
teaching her Arabic so that she could 
be of help to the Moslem women in the 
medical hut. 

All the haverim, the villagers, soon 
saw that nothing could separate these 
two, and they began to tease Simeon for 
teaching the teacher, instead of tending 
the sheep. He never minded the teas- 
ing; in fact, Deborah’s presence seemed 
to make him work with the strength of 
a dozen men in the fields. 

Amos was the secretary then—the 
mukhtar, the Arabs used to call him as 
they called their own village mayor— 
and some of us would go with Amos 
to visit our Arab neighbors in their vil- 
lages, drink coffee together, and talk 
over farm problems. 

In the spring, in just this time of year 
when the rain is over and gone, Simeon 
and Deborah were married by a rabbi 
who came from Tel Aviv. The mukhtars 
and their families came with many pres- 
ents of sheep and fruit and a marvelous 
old coffee pot for the bride and groom. 
It was a big occasion, and we sang the 
songs of joy and of harvests. 

For many years we were friends. 

Then, in the fall of 1947 the United 
Nations wanted to divide Palestine and 
make it into two states—one for the 
Jews, one for the Arabs—and almost 
at once trouble broke out in our part of 
the country. It did not come from our 
friends, but from further west, from 
Arabs who did not know us or live 
among us. As a precaution, the Army 
sent up a few young soldiers from Tel 
Aviv. Some Arabs opened fire on them, 
which they returned. There were no 
casualties—but, though we did not real- 
ize it at once, the incident seemed to 





close a period of history. 

Amos and another went on their 
horses next day to a neighboring village 
to talk it over, but the mukhtar refused 
to see them. When he returned, Amos 
told us quietly, “No one welcomed us 
or recognized us any more. Relations 
are finished.” 

He did not come to dinner that eve- 
ning, but he doubled the watch at the 
fences, and stayed down at the gate 
with the soldiers. 

There began a strange period of isola- 
tion and harassment. It could not have 
been created by our simple farm friends. 
It was ordered, or forced upon them, by 
some _ faceless 
nothing of us. 

We were one Jewish village sur- 
rounded by many Arab villages. They 
put mines on the main road and in 
our fields. The haverim had to find ways 
to work the fields, while trying at the 
same time to cut the wires of the mines. 
Two members were killed while cut- 
ting the wires. 

There was no question about our 
staying. We were Zionists who loved 
our homeland—so it was understood by 
New York and London as well as Tel 
Aviv that we would remain and we did 
not need instructions about this. We 
went on working our orchards and graz- 
ing our cattle and more men were killed 
by mines, but no one thought of leaving. 

British officers who used to come 
through would ask in a not unfriendly 
way, “Why do you stay here? It is 
dangerous.” 

But they understood that we would 
not leave. Many of us had fought in the 
British Army against a common enemy 
during the war; we admired them for 
their pluck and stubborn resistance, 
and they knew that our people could be 
as stubborn. Some of the British wept 
when they came in to search for our 
arms; they stormed to us that they were 
required to do this. 

Just before you were born it was 
becoming clear that the British were 
really leaving the country, and that 
there might be war. The uppermost long- 
ing was to get the children out. There 
were seventy-five children here. 

The doctor said that your mother 
must go to a hospital at once, but the 
way over the main road would be dan- 

(Continued on page 35) 


higher-ups who knew 
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W.. is the witness? What voice moves across time, 
Speaks for the life and death as witness voice? 


Moving tonight on this city, this river, my winter street? 


He saw it, the one witness. Tonight the life as legend 
Goes building a meeting for me in the veins of night 


Adding its scenes and its songs. Here is the man transformed, 


The tall shepherd, the law, the false messiah, all; 
You who come after me far from tonight finding 


These lives that ask you always Who is the witness — 


Take from us acts of encounter we at night 
Wake to attempt, as signs, seeds of beginning, 


Given from darkness and remembering darkness, 


Take from our light given to you our meetings. 
Time tells us men and women, tells us You 


The witness, your moment covered with signs, your self. 
Tells us this moment, saying You are the meeting. 
You are made of signs, your eyes and your song. 


Your dance the dance, the walk into the present. 


All this we are and accept, being made of signs, speaking 


To you, in time not yet born. 


The witness is myself. 


And you, 


The signs, the journeys of the night, survive. 





SF 


THE 


WITNESS 


from “Akiba” 


by MURIEL RUKEYSER 


One of America’s most distinguished poets and biogra- 





DRAWING BY 
PENROD SCOFIELD 


phers and winner of numerous major awards for her 
work. “The Witness” is the final section of a long 
poem about Rabbi Akiba of which the introduction ap- 
peared in our Passover issue last year. A portion of 
“Akiba” will be included in a volume of her collected 
poems to be brought out this Spring by The Macmillan 


Co. 
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NOTE 
ON 
AKIBA 


The poem “Akiba” is in five parts: “The 
Way Out,” for The Song of Songs, “The 
Bonds,” “Akiba Martyr,” and “The Wit- 
ness.” 

The material dealing with the historical 
Akiba, his times, and his legends, has come 
from the following sources, which I ac- 
knowledge with my thanks: the biography 
by Louis Finkelstein, Akiba — Covici, 
Friede, New York, 1936; the works of 
Martin Buber, particularly Faith and Ju- 
daism, and Teaching and Deed, in The 
Writings of Martin Buber, edited by Will 
Herberg, Meridian Books, New York, 
1956; and Buber’s Moses, Harper Torch- 
book edition, 1958; Maurice S. Friedman’s 
Martin Buber, The Life of Dialogue, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1955; articles in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (especially the 
11th edition) and the Jewish Encyclopaedia; 
other histories, and sources cited by Louis 
Finkelstein; for Hadrian, sources from Gib- 
bon to Eleanor Clark’s Rome and a Villa; 
and stories handed down, vague, unprov 
able, and marvelous. 

The first poem, “The Way Out,” takes 
its material from stories of the Exodus and 
the desert, of American history and our 
own times. Historically, it was Jochanan 
ben Zakkai, not Akiba, who was taken out 
of Jerusalem. The variant interpretations 
of the Song of Songs include arguments 
about the people of the poem: Are there 
two? Are there three? What is Solomon’s 
voice? Is it Solomon? Is this a play? A 
wedding ritual? And then the claims, say- 
ing this is really northern material with a 
god and goddess. And the history of the 
Song of Songs, and its great praise by 
Akiba enter for The Song of Songs. 

For “The Bonds.” I drew on Buber and 
Finkelstein, the passages about teaching, 
learning, and the needs and love in these 
relationships. For the scene of Akiba’s 
death, in “Akiba Martyr,” there are 
the accounts of the one witness, Joshua 
ha-Garsi, the histories, and the legends 
that have grown up about Akiba’s life and 
death. In “The Witness,” we come again 
from these scenes to our own lives, with 
the knowledge of the past—of this one 
life, with its development and transforma- 
tion, its teaching, the belief in Bar Kochba, 
the death; and then oneself as the one 
witness to what has been given to us. 

The poem is dedicated to Myra Rukey- 
ser, my mother. She gave me the beginning 
of the story, and said that we were de- 
scended from Akiba: an unverifiable state- 
ment and a great gift. 

M.R. 
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I Shall Not Walk 
Under the Arch 
of TITUS 


On the walking 
of the weakened 
in the mountain 


of all time— 


Make me mild 
to where | am, 


where | am. 


by ARNOLD FALLEDER 

young poet, librettist, and editor. Sev- 
eral of Mr. Falleder’s verses have been 
selected for publication in the spring is- 
sue of La Voix des Poetes of Paris fea- 
turing contemporary American poets. 


The newest son 
of old children 
by foot and foot 


so strange a babe. 


Men that are among me 


sing in my hands. 


Dawn fills me. 


Night fills me. 


Incredible towers light 
when moons are down 
the hill, and stars 
go to the sky, 


wander like mine. 


PARABLES OF A MODERN PROPHET 


Once IN THE DIM, dim ages long ago, a 
king ruled over the entire world, and his 
watchword was Progress. He was a scientific, 
technological ruler and he knew no bounds 
to what he could accomplish in the name of 
Progress. Indeed, he made great progress in 
all directions. 

He had increased the number of vehicles 
and roads and he had increased the number 
of people being destroyed by those vehicles 
and roads; he had increased the number 
of conveniences in each’ household and he 
had increased the extent of boredom in 
each household; he had 
amount of wealth in each one’s treasure- 
chest and he had increased the amount cf 
debts which each one had; he had increased 
the number of his population and he had 
increased the number of machines to replace 
the population; he had increased the life 
expectancy of everyone and he had in- 
creased the reduction of productive years 
for everyone; he had increased the span of 


increased the 


idleness for everyone and he had increased 
the extent of mental and moral disintegra- 


by SOLOMON JACOBSON 
Rabbi Jacobson serves Congregation 
B’rith Achim, Petersburg, Va. 
This parable is the third of a series ap- 


pearing in Aimerican Judaism. 

















tion; he had increased the number of schools 

and he had increased the number of way- 

ward children; he had increased the instru- 
ments of peace and he had increased the 
instruments of war. 

The progress was great, enormous, un- 
paralleled, unprecedented, indescribable. 
The progress indeed was in all directions. 
But there was just one field where the king 
had made no discernible progress. He had 
made no progress in finding out, What is 
Progress? 

Moral: If progress is measured’ only in big- 
ger, faster and more, Has progress 
been made to know what progress 
is for? 

















American 
Judaism 
looks at 


THE 
LIVING 
ARTS 


GOOD NEWS 
and 
BAD 


by DAVID BOROFF 

Writer on American-Jewish life and cul- 
ture in such publications as Harper's, 
Commentary, Midstream, and American 
Judaism. He is a book reviewer for The 
Saturday Review, a contributor to the 
New York Times magazine, and Assist- 
ant Professor of English at New York 
University. 
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Mrs. Isaac Stern. 
She couldn’t save 
“THE WALL.” 





Music 


Jewisx MUSIC MONTH was celebrated 
in February. Nothing, of course, is more 
lifeless than an expired celebration. The 
ardor is spent, the musical scores have 
been put away, and one turns to new 
projects which in Jewish life are never 
long in coming. However, it would not 
be amiss to cast an appreciative eye at 
what has been taking place. 

Unquestionably, there has 
musical resurgence in the last decade. 
Patient research has restored for us 
liturgical music which was in danger of 
being irrevocably lost. In addition, mod- 
ern, well-trained composers have written 
for the synagogue. In this confluence of 
old and new, there is a sturdy founda- 
tion for musical vitality. 

This was highlighted by the thirteenth 
annual music festival of Temple Israel 
of Lawrence, Long Island. Designed as 
a tribute to Isadore Freed, who served 
as musical director of the temple before 
his death last year, the festival offered 
a program of new liturgical composi- 
tions, many of which have been adopted 
by Reform congregations. Isadore Freed 
(“the gentle music master” they called 
him) was a musicologist, as well as or- 
ganist, composer, and director, and one 
of his contributions was to demonstrate 
that the Jewish influence on western 
music was at least as great as that of the 
Greeks. (The Gregorian Chant, for ex- 


been a 


ample, which is the basis of most church 

music, was derived in large measure 
from Jewish liturgy.) Another of his 
contributions was to create the “Chas- 
sidic Service for Sabbath Eve,” which 
has done so much to evoke all over the 
country the true joyousness of the 
Sabbath. 

Cantorial music is an important part 
of our heritage, and we should make 
every exertion to keep it alive. (I can 
remember in my own childhood the 
way my father treasured his cantoria! 
records, and the rivalry between the 
partisans of Kwartin and Rosenblatt was 
fierce and unremitting. It’s a pity that 
liturgical music excites no such passion 
today.) No doubt, cantorial virtuosity 
has an operatic coloring, and it is full 
of what show business today calls shtik. 
In the swelling breast of most cantors, 
there lurks the ambition to make it in 
Grand Opera—the triumphs of Richard 
Tucker and Jan Peerce can be corrupt- 
ing to left-behind cantors. But the music 
itself is nonetheless vital, moving, and 
nostalgic. And if cantors are guilty of 
theatricalism. it is at least a Jewish the- 
atricalism with which we are at home. 

The truth of this was demonstrated 
to me a few months ago when I attended 
an Israel Bond Rally at the Madison 
Square Garden. Nobody can quarre! 
with the raison d'etre of the event, but 
Jewish life suffers from the vices of our 
high-pressure, success-oriented culture. 
The occasion was loaded with hig 
names, it oozed glamor, but it was little 
more than a Jewish Ed Sullivan Show. 
Although Piper Laurie is, I am sure, an 
estimable and very pretty — young 
woman, her reading of Psalm 29 was 
thin and unconvincing. And the prose 
intoned by such people as Ralph Be!- 
lamy was the usual overblown rhetoric 
that public relations people feel is the 
irresistible idiom of such occasions. 
However, the evening came marvelously 
alive for me—and thousands of others 
—when Jan Peerce sang R’tsay, a litur- 
gical selection. It was a bravura per- 
formance and said more about Jewish 
life than all the pompous affirmations 
of the script. 

And why not Jewish opera? Well, ‘we 
may be at the beginning of it. There 
is a dauntless cantor-librettist-director 
(cantors are always split personalities 
these days) in Westchester County who 
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is banging the tocsin for Jewish opera. 
But no mere publicist, he has gone ahead 
and done something about it. Raymond 
Smolover, cantor of the Jewish Com- 
munity Center of White Plains, has 
written four short operas (in collabora- 
tion with a number of composers) and 
has been staging them in synagogues 
and Jewish centers. He views opera as 
“an intimate, communicative form — 
let’s leave the spectacular to TV”’—and 
he has done the seemingly impossible: 
real opera at low cost. 

I read one of Mr. Smolover’s operas, 
Isaac Levy, and it is a highly profes- 
sional job, even if it suffers from the 
familiar American disability of the 
forced happy ending. 

Mr. Smolover is also one of the syna- 
gogue professionals trying to create new 
forms of worship. And his arguments 
are cogent. “American Jews have yet 
to make a significant contribution to 
prayer,” he says. “Since Israel doesn’t 
much concern itself with this, we Jews 
must. And it’s a mistake to assume that 
worship should be fixed and unchang- 
ing. In Temple days, there was dancing, 
even music by orchestras. In a sense, 
we'll be going back to an old tradition 
when we introduce these elements into 
our worship.” 
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Theater 
“The Wall,” a play whose virtues this 
column has celebrated, provided both 
good news and bad recently. About to 
close because of scanty business, the 
play was saved in a last minute drama 
by Mrs. Isaac Stern, wife of the violin- 
ist, who courageously raised $20,000 
to keep it on the boards. Mrs. Stern had 
lived through the black apocalypse of 
Nazi Europe, and she knew deep inside 
what it meant when someone in the 
play says, “They are sending him to the 
East.” (Her own father perished that 
way.) Alas! Her exertions could not 
finally save the play which closed in 
March. But the issue the play raises 
lingers on. Is it true that Jews flinch 
from confronting the agonies of our re- 
cent past? If so, how can we, in all con- 
science, expect the Germans to face up 
to their role as the arch-criminals of 
recorded history? 

On a more cheerful note, in Los 
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Angeles, a Jewish play has been charm- 
ing theater audiences for months and is 
likely to continue its tenure for a long 
time. “A Whisper in God’s Ear” by Sam 
Birnkrant is a play about a domineering 
Jewish mother in Brooklyn, whose son, 
instead of settling into the role of a 
bleeding Oedipus, contrives to marry 
her off. This is comedy, mind you, not 
domestic tragedy, and West Coast re- 
viewers all found it enchanting. “Warm, 
shrewd, and mirth-ridden,” one _ re- 
viewer wrote. “It bristles with Brook- 
lynese and homely gems from the Tal- 
mud,” said another. If you are on the 
appropriate coast, go see it. It’s at the 
Circle Theater in Hollywood. 


Books 

The most important book of the last 
few months is William L. Shirer’s mon- 
umental The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reich: A History of Nazi Germany. Ex- 
haustive, formidably well-documented, 
and utterly fascinating, this book tells 
the story of Hitlerism from its scratchy 
beginnings to its Wagnerian end. Shirer’s 
prose is quiet, even pedestrian, and this 
has the effect of heightening the horror 
of the events he describes. The volume 
settles once and for all the vexing ques- 
tion of the complicity of the German 
people. They knew what was going on; 
they participated in it. And that is ul- 
timately what is so terrifying about the 
Nazi story. 

One might quarrel with Shirer’s treat- 
ment of the Jews. He sees them, with a 
full measure of compassion, as victims. 
But he does not appraise adequately 
their capacity for action—their role in 
the resistance and the uprisings in com- 
munities other than Warsaw. It may be 
appropriate to mention here that Leon 
Uris’s new novel, Mila 18, will be pub- 
lished in June. It deals with the Warsaw 
Ghetto uprising, and Mila 18, as you 
probably surmised, is an address in the 
ghetto—the location of the Jewish com- 
mand post. 

A recent novel, The Beat of Life by 
Barbara Probst Solomon, is about a 
Jewish girl involved in an affair with 
a Christian boy. There is no conflict of 
the two cultures here. In fact, the novel 
highlights a new philosemitism which 
appears to be fashionable in sophisti- 





cated circles. The girl, Natasha, comes 
from an assimilated family—the kind 
in which they feel they have to justify 
a Seder as a festival of spring. (“History 
shows that all groups have a holiday at 
this season,” her mother says. “Even 
primitive peoples.” ) However, her gen- 
tile boy friend takes pleasure in her Jew- 
ishness. He attributes her vibrancy and 
warmth to it. And as a gesture of her 
new self-realization, Natasha throws 
away her camel’s hair coat, an emblem 
to her of the Anglo-Saxon world. But 
this is mere ethnic dilettantism on her 
part. In a crisis, she visits a synagogue, 
and a Negro custodian looks searchingly 
at her and says, “You’re not of the faith, 
Miss.” 

Another challenging thing about the 
novel is the treatment of sex. In the 
milieu Mrs. Solomon describes, young 
Jews, like their gentile friends, are quite 
matter-of-fact about sex and casually 
hedonistic. We are living through a new 
phase in the sexual revolution that be- 
gan right after World War I, and it may 
well be that the sex ethnic of Jewish 
youth is no longer markedly different 
from that of their gentile counterparts. 
But the point the author makes is that 
sex is not enough, permissiveness is not 
enough. The girl, caught in the trap of 
an unwanted pregnancy, feels the crush- 
ing burden of an existence without val- 
ues or purpose and takes her life. Being 
Jewish in the way she was Jewish did 
not help, nor did all her proud sophisti- 
cation. The Beat of Life is often marred 
by a kind of adolescent self-pity — 
Heavens knows we have had enough of 
that!—but it is an honest and disturbing 
novel. 

In Brief 

The Village Temple in New York’s 
Greenwich Village had its second annual 
art show in February. The theme was 
“Personalities in the Bible.” In Houston, 
Texas, a “Festival of the Bible in Art” 
in March featured an art and sculpture 
exhibit, dance, and music and song pro- 
vided by the Houston Symphony Or- 
chestra and Chorale — an eminently 
worth while undertaking. The Aviv 
Theater of Dance, headed by Frances 
Alenikoff, has been performing before 
responsive audiences all around the 
country. This group combines tradi- 
tional dance motifs with highly stylized 
and sophisticated techniques. 














“My country is the world; my countrymen are mankind.” —W. L. Garrison 


American 
Judaism 
looks at 


OTHER LANDS 


AN 

AMERICAN JEW 
IN 

EGYPT 


I WAS GREETED WITH THE CRY, “Ibn al 
kalb! Ibn al kalb!” 

I had just entered Egypt at Shellal. 
The small boat that had taken me from 
Wadi Halfa, in the Sudan, had finally, 
after three breakdowns, including one 
opposite the statues of Rameses the Sec- 
ond at Abu Simbal, reached the Shellal 
port of Aswan. The greeting, “You are 
the son of a dog!” was a standard re- 
mark leveled at white-skinned visitors 
by irate Arabs. Often, you were called 
a pig, a Frenchman, an Englishman, a 
Jew—by racist-minded boys, their eld- 
ers, and the beggars. I was in Egypt. 

" But Egypt was more than the begging 
hand. At Aswan, Egypt loomed up as a 
gigantic repository of ancient statuary 
lost among the great new projects chang- 
ing the face of Egypt. The largest fertil- 
izer plant in the Middle East had just 
been completed; a huge power-plant was 
in operation; housing projects dotted 
all the approaches to Shellal; factories 
were going up; and Russian and Ger- 
man engineers and technicians were 
creating the beginnings of a modern 


by HARRY ROSKOLENKO 

outstanding poet, essayist, and critic. 
Mr. Roskolenko, one of the few Ameri- 
can Jews to travel in Egypt in recent 
years, based these notes on a trip 
through the Nile Valley for the purpose 
of making a documentary film. “An 
American Jew in Egypt” will appear as 
a chapter in Mr. Roskolenko’s forth- 
coming travel book, North to the Nile. 
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industrial complex to bring to one of 
man’s and nature’s poorest lands the 
essentials for life and living. With little 
of the land arable, the people between 
the deserts and the narrow Nile needed 
power, water, food, basic sanitation, 
housing, schools—the works. Contain- 
ing almost 25 million people, Egypt 


managed to feed about ten of its ragged, 
bedraggled, sick millions; for nature 


had been, like so many of Egypt’s rulers, f 


harsh with its gifts. 

The baksheesh beggars were still 
legion. My Sudanese friend, Mohammed, 
said upon entering Shellal, “Baksheesh, 
flies, dirt, and Nasser-—that is Egypt.” 
On the boat, en route, twenty Sudanese 
students had been lectured to by the 
Arab owner during one breakdown: 


“You must join the United Arab Re- } 
public. We are all Moslems. And Israel, |} 


when the time comes, will be broken 
to bits. We will wipe it out. Everything 
is very good in Egypt—you will see!” 

“Is it as good as this boat?” asked 
an impolite Sudanese student, as the 
others laughed. 

My route through Egypt took me to 
Aswan, Edfu, Luxor, Nag Hammadi, 
Suhag, Asyut, Mallawit, and Beni Suef; 
through heavily populated, poverty- 
stricken primitive villages. Everywhere 
I saw the patient fellah at his water- 


wheel. Clothed in a torn jallebia, the | 
fellah and his water buffalo never ceased | 


pulling up the dirty water of the Nile 
for his small irrigated patch of ground. 
For to live in Egypt, you can never stop 
working. Starvation is your immediate 
neighbor in this hot, yellow wasteland, 
and death from disease the permanent 
image. 

Endlessly busy, the dhows floated 
up and down the Nile, loaded with bales 
of cotton; for cotton is Egypt. On the 
narrow dirt roads, huge trucks roared 
by. At one intersection, near Asyut, 
three trucks collided and the bales fell 
into the canal. It was Army Day, and 
the streets were frantic with noise as 

(Continued on page 39) 


The author at Abu Simbel on the Elphantine Island, near Aswan Dam. The waters will soon cover the 
3,000-year-old temple. 
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SEDER NIGHTS=— 


Now and Then 


Today’s Passovers may be better organ- 
ized, but “God's Mother’ brought a 
warmth and charm to the holiday ob- 
servance that seem to elude our orderly 
efforts. ... 





= THE BUFFALO, Bubbies are prac- 
tically extinct. Bubby is now “Nana” to 
her grandchildren. 

When I was a little girl (which 
wasn’t really that long ago—yesterday), 
all my friends had Bubbies . . . not 
grandmothers. Bubby’s house was a very 
special place where all the holiday good- 
ies were concocted and everyone’s pic- 
ture was proudly displayed. Bubby had 
a special quality that set us in awe of 
her. She seemed, I told my mother, like 
“God’s mother.” To which my mother 
promptly said, “Shhhh,” and reminded 
me that we were Hebrew — Jewish. 

Several years ago we decided to take 
Bubby out of her kitchen and put her 
under the sun. And so Bubby started 
her annual trek to Florida and Passover 
moved from her house to my parents’. 


by MYRA S. WAPNER 
free lance writer, teacher and former 
editor of Parents magazine. 
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My mother took over the Seders and 
they were quite different from Bubby’s. 
For one thing, the Seder became more 
Americanized. Not that my father 
missed a word. But there was more 
psychology brought into play. For one 
thing, the littlest children were seated 
right next to my father. Stealing the 
afikomon stopped being such a chal- 
lenge. At Grandmother’s house there 
were endless goings on cousins 
would steal the afikomon and pass it on. 
Sometimes there would be utter confu- 
sion and six afikomons would appear 
after the meal. ; 

Down deep, I think what I resented 
most at my mother’s Seders were the 
“bechers”—the wine goblets. They all 
had name tapes so there wouldn’t be 
any confusion. Much more sanitary but 
half the excitement was also gone. At 
Bubby’s, there would be a mad dash 
and all the children would run to the 
most filled goblet. 

My mother is a totally organized 
person. For days in advance she plans 
her Seder table. The results are truly 
beautiful. Her guests like to stop and 
just look at her table. At Bubby’s there 
was the constant element of surprise. 
For one thing, there was the question 
of seating capacity. Bubby’s table seemed 
endless. There was always room for the 
inevitable three or four more. Seders in 
those days just weren’t Seders unless 
thirty or forty people showed. My mother 
tries to keep hers down to a tame 
eighteen or twenty. 

For another thing, when we would 
open the door for Elijah, you just never 
knew who might be there at Bubby’s. 
More often than not, friend Maxie 
Klein who, to this day, I usually think 
of as part angel. 

The Passover meal was always a treat. 
Bubby liked to serve lots of things— 
the traditional dishes and always some- 
thing special for somebody. My brother 
Lewis used to wait a whole year for her 
chopped meat. On Passover it always 
had a special taste. Best of all was the 
surprise dessert. The biggest surprise of 
all was one Seder when the fruit was 
flavored with salt instead of sugar. 

My mother’s Seders have a different 
flavor. We try not to be prejudiced and 
we even listen to one or two b’rochos 
in English as well as in Hebrew. And 
when it comes to returning the afiko- 





mon, you can feel the difference be- 
tween now and then: the children braz- 
enly ask for bicycles, trips to rodeos, 
etc. At Bubby’s house maybe you asked 
for a bicycle horn. 

After the Seder, we would all scramble 
on the floor—the big with the little and 
play games with nuts and nutshells. The 
hazel nuts would roll in every direction 
and the game couldn’t end until there 
was a big play-off and my cousin, Jack, 
was convinced he was Champ. 

Today our Seders are lovely and ut- 
terly organized. They have meaning. 
They are grander, less hysterical. Our 
children are encouraged to participate 
more fully—in English; we take them 
into our confidence. They may be less 
bewildered, but, I feel, less impressed. 

Perhaps we can combine the advan- 
tages of the new with the blessings of 
the old. I wonder if it might not be 
possible to conduct the Seder in accord- 
ance with modern ways, in the tongue 
we are used to, and yet retain the 
warmth that we remember from the past 
and that cannot be all mere nostalgia. 
There was a certain radiant look in the 
eyes of the family on Passover as they 
sat down together, a radiance that 
seemed to be sourced in Bubby, and to 
be shed on all of us. 

Today the children think of Passover 
less as a time of deprivation than did 
we. Their non-Jewish friends have 
Easter rabbits, but after all they have 
their chocolate matsos. Yet can these 
synthetic taste treats ever replace Bub- 
by’s traditional delights? 

It is not that I long so much for the 
return of what is gone, but when we 
abandon the dead ways of the past let 
us be certain we are not abandoning 
its live ways as well. 

Our Seders may be orderly, but let 
us not allow them to grow formal and 
cold. For down deep, I think we miss 
Bubby’s—the turmoil, the hollering, the 
loud singing, the constant element of 
surprise. Most of all I miss Bubby’s 
shining face looking from one to an- 
other and silently thanking God. 

I wonder if my Bubby, sitting and 
listening to a cantor in some hotel in 
Florida, isn’t remembering too. Next 
year, selfish as it may seem, I think we 
ought to draft Bubby back into her 
kitchen and let her show our little ones 
what a Seder really is. 
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A GOOD BROTHERHOOD PROGRAM stimu- 
lates, educates and entertains. It cap- 
tures your members’ interest and brings 
them back to the next meeting. 

Here are several outstanding pro- 
grams presented recently by temple 
brotherhoods. They are listed as a guide 
for program planning for next year. 
Los Angeles. “Contemporary Ameri- 
cana, 1961” was the theme of a series 
of five meetings of Temple Beth Hillel 
Men’s Club, North Hollywood. They 
featured Harrison Salisbury, New York 
Times correspondent, on “A New Look 
At The Soviet Challenge”; Harry Gol- 
den, “Only in America”; Meredith and 
Rini Wilson, “Mirth and Music”; Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, “Is America 
Facing World Leadership?” and a con- 
cert by the Burbank Civic Opera. 
Seattle. Temple DeHirsch Men’s Club, 
in cooperation with the temple, con- 
ducted a series of four timely forum 
discussions, with U.S. Senator Paul H. 
Douglas on “What Is Our Military and 
Economic Position?”; Ernest K. Lind- 
ley, “Foreign Policy—Steering or Drift- 
ing?”; Max Lerner, “Is Our Educational 
System Sound?”, and William L. Shirer, 
“Secrets of the Third Reich”. 

Kansas City. Temple B’nai Jehudah 
Brotherhood dinner meetings presented 
Victor Reisel, news analyst; Rabbi 
George Lieberman, Rockville Centre, in 
a first-hand report on “Behind the Iron 
Curtain”; a Father-Child Chanukah 
party; an intra-faith meeting with for- 
mer President Harry S. Truman as guest 
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of honor; Max Lerner, evaluating the 
new administration, and Howard Da 
Silva on “The World of Sholom Alec- 
heim”. 

To help defray costs of such pro- 
gramming, an over-all subscription for 
the entire series, or single admissions at 
a slightly higher fee, were charged. 
Detroit. Challenging subjects were pre- 
sented by well known scholars at Temple 
Beth El, Detroit, in a lecture series on 
“Great Ideas in Jewish History”. Dr. 
Theodor H. Gaster, Dr. Salo W. Baron, 
Dr. Howard M. Sachar and Dr. Oscar 
Handlin traced the impact of Judaism, 
its survival and its contributions from 
Hellenism through the Middle Ages, 
and its effect on the intellectual life 
of modern Europe and America. 

East Orange, N. J. The NFTB Lecture 
Bureau arranged a series of adult edu- 
cation forums for Temple Sharey Tefilo 
on the theme “Religion in American 


Life”. David Susskind spoke on “Reli- | 


ion in Mass Media”; Congressman 
& 


tics”, and Dr. Martin Luther King on 
“Religion in the Community.” 

Good programming does not neces- 
sarily depend on well known personal- 
ities. More often timeliness and signifi- 
cance of the topic, authority of the 
speaker in his field and attractiveness 
with which the subject is presented will 
determine a meeting’s success. 
Cleveland. High level programs can be 
arranged by groups of brotherhoods, 
including district councils. For their 
third annual fellowship at Temonle 
Emanu-El the Cleveland brotherhoods 
presented George M. Low, chief of 
Man’s Flight in Space. Refreshments 
were served and there was a nominal 
admission charge of $1.50. 

The Cleveland brotherhoods have had 
exceptionally good programs this year. 
Aware of the powder keg in our own 
back yard, the Temple Men’s Club con- 
ducted a panel discussion entitled “Latin 
America Si . . . Yanqui Si?” Lewis B. 
Seltzer, editor of the Cleveland Press, 
was the moderator, and William E. 
Barlow, publisher of Vision Magazine; 
Dr. Francisco Medaglia, director of the 
Brazilian Trade Bureau; and Charles A. 
Smith, Jr. President of Steel Improve- 
ment and Forge, were the discussants in 
a program devoted to Latin America. 

The Men’s Club in cooperation with 
the Women’s Association also presented 
a series of four Friday night discussions 
on “The Jew and Judaism in the Ameri- 
can Novel” at 8:30 p.m. The Temple 
has early vesper services on Friday 
nights and a Sunday morning service. 
Dramatic readings from American Jew- 
ish fiction opened each program, which 
covered the field of Jewish literature 
from “East Side to Suburbia”, “The Jew 
as a Novelist”, “What Makes Sammy 
Write?” and Charles Angoff on “A 
Novelist Speaks”. 

Fairmont Temple Men’s Club at a 
weekly Sunday breakfast forum ex- 
plored with discussion leaders who are 
experts in their fields topics of national, 
local and religious interest, such as: 
“The Political Explosion of 1960—Its 
Young Men and Issues”; “Lincoln and 
the Jews”; “The Jews of Cleveland”; 
“The Falling Jewish Birthrate”; “College 

(Continued on page 24) 
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NFTB AND 
CHAUTAUQUA — 
What they mean to you 


Ten YEARS AGO, I attended my first NFTB Convention, 
not knowing what to expect. I found men gathered from 
nearly every state immersed in discussing how to bring 
home to the members of all our brotherhoods what Ju- 
daism means to them, and how through Chautauqua to 
render to our fellow citizens a true picture of our spiritual 
values. Ever since, I have studied the philosophy which 
sustained the spirit of that convention and of every 
brotherhood meeting I have attended. This is what I 
learned. 

Judaism binds us to humanity in two directions. 

1. Backward and forward through time, our religion 
binds us with our forefathers, who had the earliest glim- 
merings of a world wherein spiritual values became more 
important than power and possession. Through religious 
study and expression in temple, we learn to guide our 
lives by these spiritual values. 

2. In our contemporary world, Judaism joins us not 
only to the members of our temple and brotherhood, not 
only to all Reform and Progressive Jews, not only to all 
Jews, but eventually to all who share with us a belief in 
spiritual values that better mankind. 

It is here that NFTB and JCS have their most im- 
portant functions. 

Your own brotherhood assists your temple in bringing 
spiritual values to the men of your congregation. At this 
stage, NFTB is a service organization, bringing to your 
men’s club technical assistance, know-how for organiza- 
tion and program, guides for adult education, ideas for 
helping your temple, and methods to help each man 
realize the most out of his membership. 

Beyond this, Judaism cannot exist in your temple and 
brotherhood alone. The Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations is the central organization ever studying 
how to make our spiritual values more effective. NFTB 
establishes among us all recognition of our brotherhood 
in Judaism. Through it we become active participants in 
bringing Jewish spiritual values into the lives of our 
members. 

Reflect for a moment what values have been rampant 
in our everyday lives. The noisy tinsel of television; the 
gigantism of feature films; the terrible armed threat of 
Communists who demand we accept their kind of peace 
or face their kind of war; the nuclear forces we raise to 
balance terror with terror. 


by EDWARD LEE 


President, National Federation of Temple Brotherhoods 
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In another terrible time, when Elijah was forced to flee 
the anger of Ahab and the revenge of Jezebel, he had a 
vision of the Lord which is my vision of Judaism’s spir- 
itual values: 

“And, behold, the Lord passed by, and a great and 
strong wind rent the mountains, and broke in pieces the 
rocks before the Lord; but the Lord was not in the wind; 
and after the wind an earthquake; but the Lord was not 
in the earthquake; and after the earthquake a fire; but 
the Lord was not in the fire; and after the fire a still small 
voice. And it was so.” 

This awakening to the still small voice was the creation 
of our people. Our temples teach its importance in our 
distracted world. NFTB makes us recognize the brother- 
hood of those who share this vision of the Lord. 

Because ours is a minority religion, we sometimes lose 
sight of what binds us together as Jews. NFTB, estab- 
lished because we recognized the brotherhood of those 
working through Judaism for spiritual advancement, 
brings vitality to our own picture of what the Jew is and 
should be in today’s world. 

Through the Jewish Chautauqua Society we expand 
Our operations to affect not only Jews, but all people of 
good will. Our minority religion exists in a democracy. 
One test of that democracy is that a spiritual religion 
should not be limited to mere “existence,” but should be 
allowed to thrive. Judaism thrives when it is understood. 

This is Chautauqua’s function. Through our programs 
in the colleges, Christian church camps, and on television 
and radio, we share with all Americans of good will our 
knowledge of Jewish ideals, Jewish learning and Jewish 
spirit. 

This affects directly each of our lives. The opinion of 
our fellow citizens is part of the environment in which we 
live. Chautauqua enlightens their picture of who and 


‘what is a Jew. 


Chautauqua’s benefactions do not cease here. The 
comprehension of Jewish values deepens the spiritual 
understanding of all who comprehend our message. This 
strengthens all aspects of our American democracy, with- 
out which none of us would have attained the comfort 
and happiness he enjoys today. 

I said above, “Judaism thrives when it is understood.” 
There are two aspects of this understanding. 

Our lives are more comfortable and happy when Ju- 
daism is understood by our neighbors. This is the task of 
Chautauqua. 

We are more complete, more fulfilled, more attentive 
to the still small voice, when we understand and par- 
ticipate in Judaism. This is the task of NFTB. The task 
is blessed in the words of Isaiah: 

“Joy and gladness shall be found therein, Thanks- 

giving, and the voice of melody.” 

















LAYMEN’S EVALUATION 
OF SABBATH SERVICES 


Joun DEWEY has said, “There are mo- 
ments in the lives of all men when you 
feel yourself completely belonging to 
something larger, nobler, more perma- 
nent than yourself. This experience is 
the religious experience.” Our _ prob- 
lem, as I see it, is to improve our serv- 
ices so as to make it more possible to 
capture this experience. 

I have come to the conclusion that 
such improvement cannot be achieved 
except if we return to the original task 
of Reform Judaism, which is to make 
our religion, our services and our prayer 
book more meaningful to modern life. 

Unfortunately, major portions of our 
service still have no direct significance 
for modern living and current problems. 
Because major portions of the prayer 
book have been carried over from an- 
cient prayers, the language, the subject 
matter and the attitudes embodied in 
the prayer book are, to a great extent, 
medieval or ancient. Indeed, as our 
moderator has on one occasion stated, 
“Reform Judaism never did quite really 
reform the prayer book. For the most 
part, it merely reduced it.” 

Modern man, however, more and 
more is attending services in quest of 
meaning from the life he is living today. 
People seem to respond better when 
services presenting modern ideas in 
modern language are offered; for ex- 
ample, when we conduct Brotherhood 
Night services, special family services, 
services for children, or Jewish Music 
Month services. In each case, some spe- 
cial area of thought or conduct, pre- 
sently on our minds, is highlighted by 
the service and because the service has 
greater meaning and significance, it af- 





by PAUL DOBIN 
Temple Sinai Men’s Club, Washington, 
D.€. 


fords much greater satisfaction. 

There is, of course, a body of prayers 
which I believe should be the central 
core of a Jewish service—the Shema, 
the Boruch Hu, and others. We must, 
however, avoid the large amount of 
repetition present in our services and 
we should not discourage spontaneity 
and variety. On the contrary, we should 
encourage wholly original services, 
which would either be one-time or an- 
nual affairs. I have in my own temple 
helped create two original services for 
Brotherhood Night, and the Sisterhood 
has likewise created original services on 
several occasions, all of which met great 
success. 

Most important, however, if we are 
to achieve improvement in our services, 
we must begin with a reevaluation of our 
understanding of the basic meaning and 
significance of God and religion. We 
live in an age which accepts the scien- 
tific approach to the problem of truth 
and history. Our attitude toward the 
nature of reality is completely different 
from that which was held by our fore- 
fathers. 





Reform Judaism for at least 100 
years has made great strides in re- 
formulating religious thinking to reject 
concepts and doctrines which were alien 
to modern life. We have rejected mir- 
acles and we look for natural and his- 
toric explanations for the Bible. We 
have rejected supernatural revelation 
and we can recognize in Judaism a 
growth in ethical ideals and principles. 

Reform Judaism has thus gone a 
long way in making its theology and 
practices consistent with modern living. 
It has in principle abandoned the an- 
thropomorphic God. Unfortunately, sig- 
nificant portions of our prayer book 
still reflect the anthropomorphic God 
and it is to these portions that I believe 
we should address our attention. 

How many people who recite prayers 
which call upon the Lord to intervene 
for us to bestow His gifts upon us really 
believe that it is within the power of the 
Lord to hear these prayers and if He 
can hear them, to grant our supplica- 
tions? Modern man does not believe 
God exists to intervene for you when 
you are in trouble. God does not exist 
for man. Man exists for God. 

We may state in prayer, “Help us to 
find comfort,” but we do not believe 
that the Lord can “grant us comfort” 
(p. 10). When we say such things as 
“Thou who hearest prayer” (p. 20), or 
“He will answer our prayers in the 
sight of all the living” (p. 126), we 
mouth ancient words which unfortu- 
nately many of us do not believe. Mod- 
ern man believes that the purpose of 
religion is to give meaning to reality, 
to the universe and to life. More and 


SIGNIFICANT STUDY SESSION on the Laymen’s Evaluation of Sabbath Services was a highlight of 


the Brotherhood Biennial Convention in Houston last November. A complete transcript, useful for local 
seminars, will appear in the Convention Proceedings Book. Panelists, |. to r. Rabbi Robert Kahn, 
Houston, moderator; Charles Goldstein, Detroit; Dr. Irving Cowan, Milwaukee; Paul Dobin, Washing- 


ton, and Herbert Portes, Glencoe, Ill., recorder. 
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| more we believe in religious humanism. 
| We believe that God and religion are 
§ a force for order and a force for good 
} in the universe. When we live in ac- 
cordance with high ethical principles, 
| we are in tune with that force; we be- 
) lieve it is our task to combat evil which 
nature, not God, has created. Religion 
affords every person the opportunity to 
be in communion with his God and to 
find such deep significance in reality 
and life as he wishes to find. Our tradi- 

tional approach in Judaism is an im- 
} manent God who is always near you, 
if you will but seek Him out. I believe 
our prayer book must be rewritten to 
become a book of worship to this im- 
} manent God rather than continue to be 
a book of supplication seeking His in- 
tervention. 

Finally, we must recognize that reli- 
gion is not a purely intellectual affair. 
The emotional content of religion is 
substantial and indeed for most of us 
may be predominant. Our services must, 


pend 








nas tal 


itherefore, feed the emotions with 
}warmth as well as the intellect with 
j reason. 





Nothing, I believe, affords greater 
} warmth than music. Volunteer choirs 
should be encouraged and we find at 
our temple that the monthly service in 
which our choir participates is better 
attended and provides greater satisfac- 
Ftion than many of our other services. 
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While there is great room for experi- 
ment in our music, traditional prayers 
can frequently be united with tradi- 
tional music with powerful effect. 

We should also be conscious of the 
emotional satisfaction to be derived 
from group worship. The satisfaction 
we derive from responsive reading and 
group singing reflects the desire of Jews 
today to pray with fellow Jews. This I 
believe is all a part of the awareness we 
now have of the peoplehood of which 
we are a part. We recognize that we are 
Jews, both in the synagogue and outside, 
and we derive further satisfaction from 
the opportunity of expressing ourselves 
in prayer in the Jewish group. Unfor- 
tunately, the banality of much of our 
responsive reading lends little satisfac- 
tion where much could be created. 

There are many thousands of Jews 
both in the synagogues and at its door- 
steps who are eager to throw themselves 
into the religious experience. They are 
outside or they are participating with- 
out spirit, because they find that major 
portions of our service and our prayer 
book are not meaningful and are not 
consistent with their deepest convictions 
about life and reality. If we can revise 
our service and our prayer book to con- 
form with these deep convictions of 
modern man, we will indeed make Ju- 
daism more meaningful and strengthen 
it for all time to come. 


MAN OF THE YEAR — “As the generation so the leader,” a quotation from Talmud, was inscribed on 
a desk set given to Dr. Maurice N. Eisendrath, UAHC president, by the Metropolitan Conference of 
Temple Brotherhoods in naming him their man of the year. More than 400 brotherhood leaders 
attended the dinner meeting January 10 at the Plaza Hotel. L. tor. Jesse Cohen, NFTB honorary pres- 
» ident, dinner chairman; Dr. Eisendrath, and J. Jacques Stone, NFTB vice-president, awards chairman. 





World Peace Forum 
Brochure Published 


International attention was attracted by 
a Forum on World Peace, which cli- 
maxed the Brotherhood Biennial Con- 
vention in Houston last November. 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish spokes- 
men discussed the role of religion in 
this most vital issue of our times. 
Panelists were the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Joseph N. Moody, pastor of Sacred 
Heart Church, Highland Falls, N. Y. 
and professor of history at Ladycliff 
College; Dr. Richard M. Fagley, exec- 


utive secretary, Commission of the 
Churches on _ International Affairs, 
and Rabbi Maurice N. Eisendrath, 


UAHC president. 
Programs on the forum were broad- 


cast over the NBC “Faith in Action” 
and ABC “Message of Israel” Radio 
Networks and on television. NBC’s 


broadcast was in two segments and was 
moderated by their United Nations re- 
porter, Leon Pearson. 

In response to numerous requests, 
NFTB has published a booklet contain- 
ing the text of the NBC _ broadcasts. 
Copies are available at cost, 5 cents 
each, for reading and discussion. 

A transcript of the forum, which was 
moderated at Houston by Rabbi Hyman 
Judah Schachtel, will appear in the Con- 
vention Proceedings Book. 





Edward Lee, NFTB president, installed Adolph 
Schiff, r., of Rodeph Sholom Temple Men‘s Asso- 
ciation, as president of the Metropolitan Con- 
ference, comprised of 96 brotherhoods in the 
New York area. 
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Jewish Chautauqua Society 


Educational Project of the Temple Brotherhoods 








CASE STUDIES IN CHAUTAUQUA 


WW 

R avs, are you the one who holds a 
JCS resident lectureship at Drake Uni- 
versity in Des Moines? I need to talk 
with you about my son.” 

With these words a father approached 
me at the recent biennial convention of 
NFTB in Houston. His son needed help, 
and one of the reasons he came all the 
way across the country to Texas was to 
speak with me. This is just one of many 
ways JCS serves the college campus. 

In 18 universities this year JCS spon- 
sored resident lectureships through 
which our rabbis bring the vital teach- 
ings of Judaism in the form of officially 
credited courses to the students. At 
Drake University I teach a series of 
three courses for the Department of 
Religion in the Liberal Arts College. 
Each Fall semester, The Hebrew Bible, 
an introduction to our Jewish Bible, is 
taught. In the Spring, Trends in Con- 
temporary Judaism and Jewish History 
Since Bible Times are given in alternate 
years. A large class of students of all 
faiths sign up for these courses. 

What results are being achieved? Case 
studies taken from responses students 
give to two questions I have been asking 
over the last six years provide the an- 
swers. The first question is put at the 
opening session: “Why are you taking 





by RABBI EDWARD ZERIN 


Temple B'nai Jeshurun, Des Moines, Ia. 
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this course?” The second question is 
asked at the end of the semester: “Of 
what value has this course been to 
you?” The following replies to the lat- 
ter question represent a sampling. 


A Christian Student: 

“It has given me insight where before 
ignorance had bred prejudice. Because 
of this my ideas have been broadened. 
It has created a desire within me for 
more knowledge of both my religion 
and also Judaism.” 


Another Christian Student: 

“This course has been of very great 
value to me. I realized how little I knew 
about the Bible, and how much I needed 
to know. I had never been exposed to 
Bible study. Some travel background 
had given me an office in the Wesley 
Foundation, and I began to realize that 
I could not do an adequate job there or 
be a ‘whole person’ until I learned more 
about my religion. My fundamentalistic 
attitude has loosened up considerably 
this semester, and now that I know 
more about the Old Testament, I find I 
can worship the God I believe in much 
more effectively. I'd just like to say 
‘thank you’ for all I’ve gained from this 
course. It helped me to become a better 
person, I feel, and now I’m more in- 
clined to search for answers to my ques- 
tions about my religion.” 





A Christian Seminary Student: 

“IT think this course has been of con- 
siderable value to me. When I began I 
had only a prejudiced and lopsided view 
of Judaism. The course has clarified cer- 
tain misconceptions, and taught me 
some new things that broaden this out- 
look. It also has shown me the debt that 
Christianity owes to its Jewish tradition. 
Perhaps the major benefit is that I 
have developed a respect for the Jewish 
religion that I did not have before, be- 
cause I understand and know a little 
more. I can see the areas in which we 
agree, and realize that there are many. 
Perhaps I agree more with the Reform 
Jew than with certain Christians. I also 
understand better the basis for disagree- 
ment.” 


A Christian Student Minister: 

“I’ve been exposed to a great flood 
of new information about the Bible, its 
times, people and history. I’ve been in- 
troduced to several ideas about what 
the Bible really is, how valid the ac- 
counts you read in the Bible really are 
and how one’s belief in divine revela- 
tion, the covenant with God and the 
meaning of the Bible for modern life 
relates to these ideas and accounts. The 
course is very enjoyable, interesting and 
enlightening. I didn’t want to miss one 
lecture, and that’s something after five 

(Continued on next page) 
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JCS ANNOUNCES ESSAY CONTEST 


A N ESSAY CONTEST for temple religious 
school students of high school age will 
‘be conducted by the Jewish Chautauqua 
)Society. 

Government savings bonds of $100, 
$50 and $25 will be awarded annually 
i for the next five years for the best essays 
appraising the Society’s work for better 
interfaith understanding in the colleges, 
Christian church camps and on televi- 
sion. Winning entries will be published 
jin American Judaism Magazine. Cita- 
tions will be given to ten additional stu- 
dents whose papers are selected for 
honorable mention. 

The contest was suggested by Morris 
E. Adelstein, Denver, NFTB Board 
member, to help create a greater aware- 
ness by temple youth of the brother- 
hoods’ major educational project. He 
announced a generous grant at the 
Brotherhood Biennial Convention in 
Houston last November to cover the 
cost of the awards. Mr. Adelstein also is 
a member of the UAHC Board and a 
trustee of Temple Emanuel. 


| FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


The contest will be conducted during 
the religious school term next year. 
Deadline for entries will be March 31, 
1962. Essays should be not less than 
500 or more than 750 words. Entries 
will be judged on originality, content, 
clarity and interest. They should be 
typewritten double space, giving the 
name and address and the temple of the 
author, and mailed to the Jewish Chau- 
tauqua Society, 838 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 21, N. Y. Judges will be the chan- 
cellor and the executive director of the 
Jewish Chautauqua Society and the di- 
rector of education of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations. 

Temple educators and religious school 
superintendents are urged to announce 
this contest in their schools as a class 
assignment and to post this article on 
temple bulletin boards. It also may be 
reprinted or excerpted in temple and 
brotherhood bulletins. Background in- 
formation on the Jewish Chautauqua 
Society and 16mm. prints of JCS mo- 
tion pictures are available on request. 





CASE STUDIES 

(Continued) 
years of college. This course ought to 
be required for church membership in 


every Protestant denomination.” 


A Christian Fundamentalist: 

“I came from a very fundamentalist 
background (Independent Baptist) and 
met with great difficulty in trying to 
overcome it at Drake. I have now got- 
ten to the point where this course has 
given me confidence, because I changed 
to a Liberal, but was not sure how right 
I was in doing so. This course seemed 
to back up my new beliefs.” 


A Jewish Student: 

“This course has been very valuable to 
me. Iam a Reform Jew and my kuowl- 
edge of Judaism has been in this tight, 
although I was aware of certain cus- 
toms and practices of the Orthodox and 
Conservatives. This course has enlight- 
ened me. It also answered many of my 
questions on Jesus, the holidays and 
philosophy of Jews. I feel now that I 
am a better Jew for this added knowl- 
edge.” 
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A Student in Trouble: 

“The talks I had with you seem much 
more sincere. I always felt that rabbis 
only said the things which made a per- 
son better or stronger. Now I know 
that when you said the things you did, 
and I was hurt, because you didn’t say 
what I wanted to hear, it helped me 
more than if you would have given me 
sympathy. I have a new respect for rab- 
bis, because of their ability to help in 
situations that are not directly connected 
to religious beliefs.” 

The JCS resident lectureship is a vital 
part of the college scene today. Through 
this academic program we as Jews, are 
able to bring the rabbi and the message 
of Judaism to youth at a most crucial 
period. The college years are the search- 
ing years when our youth formalize the 
ideas which will take them through life. 
By supporting JCS we enable the mes- 
sage of Judaism to live as part of the 
great interfaith adventure. There have 
been 22 of these JCS resident lecture- 
ships on the college campus since their 
inception. We need more! Expansion of 
the other phases of the Chautauqua 
program also is needed. 
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FUND-RAISING 
SUCCESS 
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congregations 
recently achieved 
fund-raising goals 
with campaign 
direction by 
Ketchum, Inc. 


In recent years, 44 congrega- 
tions have raised more than 
$19,560,000 with professional 
campaign direction by Ketchum, 
Inc. Funds have been raised for 
building and expansion pro- 
grams, homes for the aged and 
Jewish community work. 

During our 41 years of pro- 
fessional campaign direction, 
Ketchum, Inc. has served con- 
gregations throughout the 
nation. If your congregation is 
considering a fund-raising cam- 
paign, we will be glad to discuss 
your plans with you. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 


KETCHUM, INC. 
Pittsburgh 19 
New York 36 * Chicago 3 
Charlotte 2 


Charter Member, 
The American Association of 
Fund-Raising Counsel 
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14’- 6” structural stained- glass wall in the Main Line Reform Temple of Winnewood, Pa. 


Designed and Executed in thick sculptured glass set in concrete by Gabriel Lotre, Chartres, France 


Architect: Ehrlich and Levinson, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOIRE IMPORTS INC., 150 EAST 35 STREET, NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK @ TELEPHONE: MURRAY HILL 5-9594-5 


FOR INQUIRIES: 





Welcome, New Affiliates 
Jackson Heights, N. Y., MEN’S CLUB 
OF CONG. BETH HILLEL, Pres., I. 
William Elenko; Newport News, Va., 
TEMPLE SINAI MEN’S CLUB, Pres., 
I. Jules Goldsand; Berkeley, Calif., 
TEMPLE BETH EL MEN’S CLUB, 
Pres., Al Goldschmidt; San Rafael, 
Calif.. TEMPLE RODEF SHOLOM 
MEN’S CLUB, Pres., Dr. Morris Mink; 
Glen Burnie, Md., TEMPLE BETH 
SHALOM MEN'S CLUB, Pres., Sidney 
Kulek; Windsor, Ont., BROTHER- 


HOOD OF TEMPLE BETH EL, Pres., 
Paul Berger. 





Riverdale 
(Dotor Inn 


BROADWAY (Rt. 9) at 254th STREET, 


N.Y.C. Kingsbridge 9-3300 
At Exit 17N —Saw Mill River (Henry Hudson) 
Parkway facing beautiful Van Cortlandt Park 


Major 
Credit 
Cards 








e SWIMMING POOL © RESTAURANT © COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
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7 New Chautauqua 


Life Members Announced 


Seven new life memberships in the Jew- 
ish Chautauqua Society were announced 
recently. They are: Nathan Hand- 
macher, Tuscon, in memory of Anna 
Handmacher; Leonard S. Pfeiffer, Yon- 
kers; Men’s Club of Progressive Syna- 
gogue, Brooklyn, Paul Zuckerman, De- 
troit, and Jerome Dansker, New York; 
Samuel Rosoff, Brooklyn, and Myron 
Fields, 

Life memberships are $1000. Pay- 
ment may be spread over four years, if 
desired, at $250 a year. To date 275 
life memberships in the Society have 
been obtained. Many more are needed. 
They provide much needed income to 
supplement the broad base JCS mem- 
berships of $10 and up obtained through 
the temple brotherhoods in supporting 
the five-phase JCS educational program 
for better understanding of Jews and 
Judaism in the colleges, Christian church 
camps and on television. 


Hollywood. 


HIGH LEVEL PROGRAMS 
(Continued from page 18) 
Admission Hysteria”; “I Am Your 
Neighbor”; “A Ritual Guide for Reform 
Jews”; “Confusion Within American 
Jewry” and “Are Civil Liberties Anti- 
Semitic?” 
Houston. A better understanding of the 
insight of psychiatry into the spiritual 
affirmations of religion in general and 
Judaism in particular was the theme of 
Temple Beth Israel’s Men’s Club annual 
January Education Forum. After Friday 
night services, four psychiatrists offered 
four programs on “Psychiatry and Re- 

ligion.” 

Commemorating the 200th Yahrzeit 
of the Baal Shem Tov, Temple Emanu- 
El had an adult education series on “The 
Wonderful World of Chassidism”, ex- 
ploring the background of the move- 
ment, the lives of its leaders, its music 
and dramatic readings of its literature. 
The discussion was led by Rabbi Robert 
Kahn. 

For help in obtaining good speakers 
and other suggestions for temple broth- 
erhood meetings contact the NFTB 
Lecture Bureau, 838 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 21, N.Y. 
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HIGH POINT 








CAMPS 


BOYS 4-16 GIRLS e SINCE 1923 
WEST SHOKAN, ULSTER COUNTY, N.Y. 








were once High Pointers themselves 

. wonderful testimony to our facili- 
ties, program and the understanding 
supervision of our thoroughly mature 
and professional personnel. 


FAY and MANNY 
SONNENREICH 


Directors 


336 Central Park West, New York 25, N.Y. 
MO 3-9133 


The parents of many of our children | 




















CAMP HADAR BOYS & GIRLS 
5-15 

CLINTON, CONN. 

“Hadar is the Best by Far” 
Superb location— 100 acres of beautiful 
country. Private lake, Boating, Fishing, Ca- 
noe trips, Ceramics, Music, Dance instruc- 
tion, all sport facilities, Filtered swimming 
pool. Riflery, Overnight Hikes, Horseback | | 
Riding. Mature Staff. Conn. Turnpike di- | | 
rect to camp. Dietary Laws. 








MAX & PHYLLIS KLEIMAN. 
64 Victoria Road 
Diamond 7-1459 


Directors 


Middletown, Conn. ¢ 











CAMP MERRIMAC 


For Boys and Girls 6-16 
CONTOOCOOK, New Hampshire, White Mts. 


Pollen free. Individualized camper-centered program. 
All land & water sports incl. Golf & Horsebackriding. 
Sailing & Water Skiing. Creative & Cultural activities 
nel. science unit & radio ham station. Res. M.D. & 
Nurse. 


Educator-Director: WERNER ROTHSCHILD, M.A. 
143-45 Sanford Avenue, Flushing 55, New York 
Telephone: LE 9-301! or WA 7-0258 














CHILDREN’S CAMPS 
FREE INFORMATION SERVICE 
A personalized Advisory Service on 
Children’s Camps and Schools 
ASSURES PARENTS of the selection of a recognized 
and investigated Camp suited to their particular | 
requirements, tastes and budgets. ASSURES CHIL- 
DREN of a happy and well adjusted camp life. 
RAY BARNETT (Dept. AJ) 
ws me 


825 West End Ave., N. AC 2-2721 





IN NEW YORK 
When in Manhattan, be sure to 
visit the House of Living Judaism, 
838 Fifth Avenue. Visiting hours: 
9:30 a.M.-4:30 P.M. daily except 
Saturday, Jewish and secular holi- 
days. Daily chapel service at noon 


Monday-Friday. 











APOLOGY 
The name of Poet Robert Greenberger 


was incorrectly spelled in the last issue. 
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UAHC-JIR 
TO DEDICATE 


TALL TIMBERS 


EXPANDED for boys 
FACILITIES | and 
| TRUDA 
| for girls 





Piscine reshapes the Cincinnati cam- 
pus of Hebrew Union College-Jewish 





Institute of Religion—Airview shows 
new construction, undertaken to meet 


Reform Judaism’s rising needs: (1) Superlative Camps 
new dormitory; (2) new library; (3) . 

rare book room; (4) completely reno- in 

vated old dormitory with expanded din- the Sebago Region 
ing-room wing. Elaborate ceremonies of 


June 1-4 will dedicate the new build- 
ings. The Board of Trustees of the 
Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions and the National Executive Board 
of the National Federation of Temple 
Sisterhoods will meet on campus during 
the Days of Dedication and all members 
of Reform congregations are being in- 
vited to participate. 


Southern Maine 


PAUL DIBNER 
8 Cushman Road 
White Plains, N. Y. 
White Plains 8-3294 


EDWARD D. DIBNER MARTIN DIBNER 


1896 Temblethurst Dr. Casco Village 
Cleveland 21, Ohio aine 
Evergreen 1-5858 Market 7-2340 






















14th 
Season 


CAMP CON-ES-TOGA 


FOR BOYS FOR GIRLS 
LEONIDAS, MICHIGAN (NEAR BATTLE CREEK) 


Separate activities for boys and girls. Modern facilities. Complete horsemanship and 
ranch program. Farm projects. Pool and lake facilities. Swimming, diving, water 
skiing, sailing, canoeing. Baseball and Little League. Tennis, golf, riflery, trip- 
ping. Music, dancing, dramatics, fine arts. ‘Elective type’’ program under super- 
vision of skilled staff. CIT program. Tutoring available. Creative religious serv- 
ices. Accessible to Indiana-Ohio Toll Roads. 
Send for booklet: Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Baumann 
621 County Line Road . Highland Park, Ill. + Idlewood 2-6266 









Wl 
Settee 
























WINDSOR, CONN. 

CAMP MAR-LIN _oitihinye 

COED 6-15. 100 Acre Scenic Site. Lake and Pool. Modern Cabins. Mature Understanding Counselors; 
skilled instructors, Excellent Facilities. Comprehensive Program. Fun, Growth and Accompltshment for 
Every Individual and Age Group. Complete Athletic Program, Archery, Riflery and Horseback Riding. 
Excellent Swimming Instruction. Water Skiing, Aquaplaning, Skin and Scuba Diving. Canoe Trips. Cul- 
tural Activities Include Arts and Crafts, Jewelry Making, Ceramics, Music, Dancing and Dramatics. 
Pioneering and Nature Activity. Overnights. Ham Radio Station. FEE $575. Request Brochure. 

Owner-Director: Charles M. Browdy, 205 Mohawk Drive, West Hartford 17, Conn. ADams 3-1673 

N.Y.C.: Mrs. Mandel, CAstle 1-0018 
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SISTERHOOD TOPICS 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF TEMPLE SISTERHOODS 





SISTERHOOD PRESENTS COLORFUL 
WORLD UNION PROGRAM 


Over FIVE hundred women responded 
to the attractive invitation issued by 
the Fairmount Temple Sisterhood, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio, to a luncheon 
dedicated to the World Union for Pro- 
gressive Judaism. The invitation dis- 
played the sketch of a globe listing the 
twenty-four member countries of the 
World Union — Argentina, Australia, 
Brazil, Canada, Cuba, Curacao, Eire, 
France, Germany, India, Israel, Italy, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Panama, 
So. Africa, Southern Rhodesia, Sweden, 
Switzerland, United Kingdom, United 
States, and Uruguay. Tickets were $5 
each. 

As the guests entered the foyer, they 
were served a hot juice from three 
“Friendship Bowls” by Sisterhood wo- 
men wearing ribbons stamped with the 
words, “World Union” in_ glittering 
colors. Colored streamers were worn 
by the “Ambassadors” who were the 
greeters; “Consuls” who were ushers; 
“Diplomats” who were hostesses and 
the Attaches. These latter collected and 
wrapped the twenty-four beautiful gifts, 
one from each of the countries repre- 


sented, which were later presented as 
door prizes. 

The entrance and the Social Hall were 
decorated with colorful flags and huge 
travel posters from the member coun- 
tries of the World Union. The bright 
colors of the flags were duplicated in 
the wide satin ribbons on the tables, 
each carrying the name of one of the 
countries. The center pieces were large 
plastic world globes surrounded by fresh 
greens. At each luncheon place there 
was a booklet containing the program 
of the day as well as a paragraph stating 
that the World Union for Progressive 
Judaism founded in 1926 “is dedicated 
to the idea of uniting Liberal Jews of 
all nations and is devoted to the task of 
‘combating religious indifference by re- 
vitalizing Judaism along progressive 
lines.” The booklet also contained the 
names of the women who served on 
the various committees which helped 
make the occasion so outstanding. 

Mrs. Barnett R. Brickner, a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Federation of Temple Sisterhoods 
and chairman of its Committee on 


Members and guests of the Fairmont Temple Sisterhood, Shaker Heights, Ohio, gathered around a 
Friendship Bowl at World Union luncheon. 
















World Union for Progressive Judaism 
presided at the program and introduced 
Mr. Leon Kleniki of Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, a student at the Hebrew 
Union College-Jewish Institute of Re- 
ligion on an NFTS fellowship, who 
brought greetings. Rabbi Arthur J. 
Lelyveld of Fairmount Temple intro- 
duced the guest speaker, Rabbi Hugo 
Gryn, Executive Director of the World 
Union for Progressive Judaism who 
served as rabbi of the Liberal congrega- 
tion in Bombay, India, before assuming 
his present position. Thanks to the suc- 
cess of the meeting, the Sisterhood was 
able to turn over a check for $500 to 
the World Union. The chairman of the 
Luncheon Planning Committee was 
Mrs. Sol Friedman, assisted by the co- 
chairmen of the program, Mrs. David 
S. Cohen and Mrs. Sanford Schwartz, 
and by Mrs. Herbert Grodin, the Sister- 
hood vice-president in charge of Pro- 
grams. Mrs. Brickner was the chairman 
of the day. The gifts were awarded by 
the president of the Sisterhood, Mrs. 
Julius Goldman. 










IN MEMORIAM — CARRIE O. SIMON 
The National Federation of Temple Sis- 
terhoods deeply mourns the passing of 
its beloved Founder and Honorary Pres- 
ident, Carrie O. Simon, widow of the 
Rev. Dr. Abram Simon, at Washington, 
D.C., March 3, 1961. Even as we re- 
cord our grief we utter prayers of 
gratitude for the great vision which 
was given to Carrie Simon and the 












long years of life and strength that 





were hers to carry forward the pro- 





gram of service to Jewish and humani- 






tarian causes she envisaged in creat- 
ing, with the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations, our organization 








in 1913. She lived to see the original 





handful of 49 Sisterhoods in one coun- 
try grow to 585 Sisterhoods through- 
out the United States and nine other 







nations. The memory of her life will 






long endure for lasting blessing for 





her son and daughter-in-law, Mr. and 
Mrs. David R. Simon, her sisters, Mrs. 
Daniel Heyn, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. 
Charles Freund, Columbus, Ohio; and 
Mrs. Arthur Cohn, Los Angeles, Calli- 
fornia, as well as for our world-wide 










fellowship. 
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PAS 


Dr. Maurice N.  Eisendrath, 
President of the UAHC, ad- 
dressing the NFTS Board of 
Directors. Seated at the table 
are Mrs. Irving E. Hollobow, 
Chicago, Ill., first Vice-Presi- 
dent of NFTS who presided at 
the meeting and Miss Jane 
Evans, New York, Executive Di- 
rector. 


SCENES FROM NFTS 
BOARD MEETINGS 

HELD IN THE UAHC 

HOUSE OF LIVING JUDAISM 
IN NEW YORK 


Mrs. Louis A. Rosett, New Rochelle, N. Y., Mrs. Leon L. Watters, and Mrs. Albert 
J. May, New York, N. Y., past presidents of the NFTS Board of Directors. 


Mrs. Irving H. Roseman, Chicago, Ill., Chairman of NFTS’ Com- 
mittee on District Federations presiding at a meeting of the Dis- 


trict Presidents’ Council. 
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But you and I know that ‘\ 
the place to catch Mother’s ‘ \ 
light, luscious All Whitefish \ 


De Luxe Gefilte Fish 
is at your favorite 
supermarket. a 
Fish for the right /“» 
brand—Mother’s. ‘<7: 
KOSHER FOR PASSOVER 
© PAREVE 


ALL WHITEFISH GEFILTE FISH 


From the Spotless Kitchens of Mother’s Food Prod., Inc., Newark 5, N.J. 
Free! Gefilte Fish recipe folder: ‘‘Delicious Daily Dining.’ Write Dept. M8. 





ONLY 


flavor packed 


EATMOR 


Cranberries 
have the 
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SCRIBE proudly announces 
the forthcoming publication (April 1961) of 


EVER SINCE SINAI 


A Modern View of Torah 
by 
Jakob J. Petuchowski 
This well-known writer on Modern Theology 
presents his views on Basic Religious Issues 


in a new approach to the Belief in Revelation. 
approx. 125 pp. clothbound $2.95 


Order at your favorite bookstore or from 


SCRIBE PUBLICATIONS, INC., DEPT. AJ 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 
Mailing Address: P.0. Box 62, N.Y. 40, N.Y. 


* * * 


And for an inspiring Seder 
SCRIBE’S Traditional Haggadah 


“FROM TWILIGHT TO DAWN” 
Arranged by Rabbi Shlomo Kahn 
Complete Hebrew text, English translation and 
commentaries, stories and anecdotes as well 
as numerous guiding and explanatory notes. 

Recommended by eminent Scholars. 
158 pp. clothbound $2.95 
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'CONSOLIDATED TOURS, Inc. | 
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250 WEST 57 STREET 
New York 19, N.Y. 
JUdson 6-5230 


Specializing in 
Tours to Europe, Israel and! 
Around the World 


Operators of the UAHC Pilgrimages 


Since 1957 

















EXTRA CASH! 


GREATER PROFITS 


ADD HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS TO YOUR 
TREASURY! Sisterhoods, Veteran’s Auxiliaries, 
Lodges, Clubs, PTAs—they’re all taking ad- 
vantage of these pre-tested and proved fast- 


sellers: 


PERSONALIZED * Boutiques 
* Napkins * Novelties 


* Stationery * Hostess Items 
* Book Matches ° Gift Ware 
Act Today—profit right away! Send for your 


FREE Sales Kit, ‘“No Risk-No Investment” Plan, 


and Catalog. Att. Dept. AJ. 


PERSONAL MONOGRAM CO. 


2 E. 23rd. ST. N.Y. 10 SPring 7-5810 

















HERE AND THER# 


f 


A Sabbath Service under the stars was 
recently sponsored by the Sisterhood of 
Temple Beth El, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. About one hundred people were 
present including men, women, and 
chiidren. Each family brought its own 
picnic supper while the Sisterhood fur- 
nished the dessert. After supper, Rabbi 
David Eisenberg of the Temple con- 
ducted a regular Friday evening service 
and delivered a brief sermon. The en- 
tire congregation, including members of 
the Conservative Jewish community who 
were invited as guests of the Sisterhood, 
participated in the singing of the re- 
sponses and hymns. 
Holy Blossom Temple Sisterhood, To- 
ronto, Canada, recently celebrated its 
40th birthday with a gala luncheon in 
the new congregational hall. The guest 


Sisterhood workshops were conducted in connec- 
tion with the Conference of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Council of the UAHC held in Los Angeles, 


Calif. Among the Sisterhood leaders 
were (SEATED): Mrs. Henry Monsky, Los 
Angeles, President of NFTS; Mrs. Louis Lubliner, 
Portland, Ore., President of NFTS’ District #24, 
the Western Federation of Temple Sisterhoods; 
Mmes. Frank Kashare, Los Angeles and Ramsey 
Oppenheimer, San Francisco, District vice-presi- 
dents. (STANDING): Mmes. Archie Katz, Seattle, 
Wash. and Maurice Chesler, Phoenix, Ariz., also 
District vice-presidents; Mmes. Arthur Wolpe 
and David Sheinart, Los Angeles, members of 
NFTS’ Board of Directors. 


present 


of honor was Mrs. Barnett R. Brickner, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, who addressed the 
group. Mrs. Brickner, a member of the 
NFTS Board of Directors and chairman 
of its Committee on World Union for 
Progressive Judaism, was the founder 
and first president of the Sisterhood. 
Her late husband was formerly the 
rabbi of the congregation. Also honored 
were all the charter members, past presi- 
dents and new members who were wel- 
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comed by the president, Mrs. B. Rosen- 
berg. The Sisterhood which started with 
60 women now has 900 members. 

* ok * 
The education and culture committee 
of the Kilgore, Texas, Chamber of Com- 
merce recently honored the _ public 
school and Kilgore College teachers at 
a reception. Chairman of the commit- 
tee is Mrs. A. B. Gertz, a member of 
the Board of Directors of NFTS. 

* * * 
A member of Temple Israel Sisterhood, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., Mrs. Sidney Cohn, 
was the recipient of a letter conveying 
to her the thanks of Monsignor Shea 
for her work as a teacher of one of the 
braillists of Blessed Sacrament Church 
of New Rochelle. 


Temple Israel Sisterhood of Jamaica, 
Long Island, sponsored an annual “Sa- 
lute to Brotherhood” evening in coop- 
eration with the Men’s Club to which the 
presidents of the churches, 
civic organizations and PTA groups of 
the community were invited. Mrs. Abra- 
ham Kostiner, the principal of a local 
elementary school on special assignment 
to the Board of Education, spoke on 


Synagogues, 


IN MEMORIAM — ROSE MARK 
Deceased December 14, 1960 
Through four decades she was the 
dedicated 


recorded verbatim in English, Hebrew 


tri-lingual reporter who 
or Yiddish the conferences of major 
national Jewish organizations includ- 
ing the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis, 


Hebrew Congregations, 


the Union of American 
the National 
Federations of Temple Sisterhoods and 
Brotherhoods. 

Those Sisterhood women who atf- 
tended Biennial Conventions used to 
marvel at her accuracy, skill and pa- 
tience as she sat through long ses- 
sions, faithfully setting down the de- 
liberations of the delegates. 

In the words of the Union Prayer- 
book, Rose Mark “still lives on in the 
acts of goodness she performed and 
in the hearts of those who cherished 
her memory. May the beauty of her 


life (of service) abide among us for a 
loving benediction.” 
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THE SISTERHOOD WORLD 


“Education for Understanding.” In her 
talk she discussed the ways in which 
better intergroup relations are taught 
in the Social Studies curriculum of the 
elementary school of Jamaica. A chorus 
singing “Folk Songs of Many Nations” 
completed the program. 

* * ok 
The newly-formed Sisterhood of Temple 
Shalom, Chevy Chase, Md., is planning 
a spring luncheon meeting to be held 





in the beautiful new Board Room of the | 


UAHC House of Living Judaism in 
New York. A bus has been chartered 
to transport the members of the group 


to New York for a week-end of sight- | 


and other activities. 


1 * 2 


seeing 


“Africa, Continent in Chaos” 


theme of the all-day Institute on Peace 
and World Relations annually sponsored 
by the four Reform Sisterhoods of Balti- 
more. The discussions were led by out- 
standing authorities. 









Mrs. Henry Monsky, Los Angeles, Calif., President 
of NFTS, addressing the Conference of the 
Northern California and Pacific Northwest Re- 
gions of the UAHC in San Francisco, Calif. 





The Hon. Robert W. Kean, Chairman, National 
Advisory Committee, addressing the White House 
Conference on the Aging held earlier this year 
in Constitution Hall, Washington, D.C. Among 
NFTS and UAHC delegates in attendance were 
Mrs. Henry Monsky, NFTS President and Miss 
Jane Evans, NFTS Executive Director. In the left 
background is the Hon. Arthur S. Fleming, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare in the 
Eisenhower administration. 


was the | 


| 











VIA. 
BOAC 
JETS, 
LONDON 
IS THE 

GATEWAY 
TO ALL 

EUROPE! 


Jet from there 
to the Continent’s Capitals 
and on to Israel, too! 


BOAC gives you such a choice 
of ways to enjoy a trip to Europe 
and Israel. You can leisurely 
wend your way (by jet, of 
course) through the capitals and 
by-ways of Europe, then to 
Israel if you like. Or you can 
take BOAC’s new through-plane 
direct flight to Tel Aviv from 
New York, stopping in London 
and Geneva. Just 14 hours! 
Starting soon, you'll be able to 
enjoy this same flight* from 
Washington/Baltimore, too! 

Along the way, of course, 
you'll have the ultimate in serv- 
ice. You see, BOAC’s Cabin 
Staffs know all the little ways to 
make your trip perfect. The 
food! Ah, the food...even 
Kosher if you request it before- 
hand. Yes, it’s the ultimate way 
to travel. 

For information and reserva- 
tions, call your Travel Agent. Or 
contact BOAC direct. 


BOAT 


World Leader in Jet Travel ZA 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
*Flights from New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, 
Honolulu, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Montreal, 
and Toronto. Offices in all principal cities. 
*Starts June 2nd, subject to government approval. 
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Passover Greetings 


from 


| HELENA 
RUBINSTEIN 


NEW YORK 
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its a Happy Holiday 
... when you bring home 


Kosher for Passover 


LOFT’'S candy 
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RELIGIOUS ISSUE 
(Continued from page 6) 


come out in favor of student grants that 
would be indirect subsidies to Catholic 
colleges. 

To partisan Protestants still smarting 
from political defeat in November, this 
has seemed to indicate that Rockefeller 
had suddenly become more sensitive to 
Catholic concerns—and votes—than to 
Protestant. 

What would happen, Gill wondered 
aloud, if Governor Rockefeller, support- 


| ing the position of Cardinal Spellman, 


were to run against President Kennedy, 
who has opposed it? “This could lead to 
the very interesting situation of Baptists 
supporting a Catholic in °64 and Catho- 
lics supporting a Baptist.” 

The present N.A.E. position on Ken- 
nedy is close to that of Protestants and 
Other Americans United for Separation 


| of Church and State. During the cam- 
| paign, P.O.A.U. played a leading role 
| in pointing out the dangers of electing 





a Catholic. But today, Dr. C. Stanley 
Lowell, associate director of the organi- 
zation, says P.O.A.U. “appreciates” what 
President Kennedy has done, especially 
the fact that, at least as far as his “ob- 
servable” appointments go, he has shown 
no sectarian bias. 

Both Gill and Lowell say they think 
the discussion of the religious issue in 
the election has had a salutary effect. 
Church-state questions have been talked 
about more than ever, and recognized as 
valid political considerations, which to 
these men is all to the good. The effect 
was so satisfactory, according to Gill, 
that he and other church-and-state group 
leaders have disbanded Citizens for Re- 
ligious Freedom, the so-called “Peale 
group” that was set up at the beginning 
of the campaign to warn on the election 
of a Catholic. 

Talking to men such as these makes 
me feel that the Protestants who op- 
posed Kennedy on religious grounds are 


| mollified but .vatchful. Bishop James A. 


| 





Pike, in New York for Lenten services, 
said he had the same feeling from chats 
during his travels and letters he has re- 


| ceived. The Episcopal Bishop of Cali- 


fornia, who had been among the first to 
raise the question of church and state 
regarding Kennedy’s candidacy, had also 
been among the first to assert, early in 


AMERICAN JUDAISM 
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the campaign, that Kennedy’s pro- 
nouncements met all tests of the Consti- 
tution and the American tradition, com- 
pletely. 

“I think now that Kennedy has been 
elected,” he told me, “there has been a 
softening of feeling against a Catholic 
in the Presidency. For one thing, Ken- 
nedy’s Catholicism is hardly mentioned. 
And already on one issue—aid to schools 
—we’ve found Kennedy hardly taking 
the position that many in his own church 
have taken. 

“As for the diehard people—the ex- 
treme anti-Catholic group that manifest- 
ed itself so strongly at the end of the 
campaign—if there has been any change 
in their minds, I don’t know.” 

For many of these, the tract-senders, 
there has been no change. But change 
would be hard to expect from people 
whose training from childhood has been 
divided in almost equal parts between 
literal interpretation of the Bible and 
fanciful interpretation of the “conspi- 
racy of Rome.” 

The Rev. Harvey Springer, the cow- 
boy evangelist of Colorado, is one such 
fundamentalist who was adamant and 
active during the campaign, and who 
will not be mollified today. 

“T think Kennedy’ll try to unite church 
and state together in supporting paro- 
chial schools,” he said over the tele- 
phone in his south-of-Denver drawl. 
“I’m religious enough that I’m praying 
for him ever’ day, and I’m praying he 
won't do anything that will unite church 
and state together in this country.” He 
paused, then went on fatalistically, “Per- 
sonally, I don’t know if we'll ever have 
a man who is not a Catholic elected 
again. I’d have less qualms about a Jew 
being elected than I did about a Catho- 
lic, because I don’t think any Jew in this 
United States of America is trying to 
promote Israel as the Government of 
America, as the Catholics are trying to 
promote the Vatican.” 

I asked him, Do you think a Jew 
could be elected? 

The Rev. Mr. Springer thought a 
moment. “I don’t know whether this 
country could ever elect a Jew,” he 
said. “I don’t think there’s a place, as 
far as Bible prophecy goes, for a Jew 
to be elected President of the United 
States.” 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED IN YOUR JEWISH HERITAGE? 


In order to introduce you to the advantages of membership in the JEWISH RECORD CLUB 
this special offer is made: THE WONDERFUL AND INSPIRING RECORD, “CANTORS OF THE 
PAST,” is yours, as a FREE BONUS RECORD, when you join the JEWISH RECORD CLUB... 


e This 12” Hi Fi recording contains the voices of eight of the most beloved 
Cantors of the 20th Century. You'll hear the living voices of GIRSON SIROTA, 
JOSEF ROSENBLATT, DAVID ROITMAN, JOSEPH SHLISKY, ZAVEL 
KWARTIN and HERMANN JADLOWKER. 


e The Jewish Record Club will make selections available to you each month 
that will include all that is great in the Jewish tradition: folk songs that helped 
build a Strong Israel, choir music, orchestral works, excerpts from the Yiddish 
Theater and the voices of the great Cantors, past and present. You may accept 
the month’s selection or not, as you choose. 


e This month’s selection is a 2 record album “Ninety Minutes With Josef 
Rosenblatt.” On these records you will hear the “Caruso” of Cantors sing 27 
songs and hymns, from Rochel Mavakeh to Kol Nidre. List price for these two 
Hi Fi L.P. records is $9.98. Members pay only $4.98. 


e As alternate selections you may choose Shoshana Damari, singing Israeli 
songs with verve and fire: or you may choose the “Israeli Hit Parade,” with Nico 
Feldman singing the popular tunes of a great new state. Both records list for 
$4.98 each. Members’ price—$3.98. 


JEWISH RECORD CLUB OF AMERICA, INC. AJ 
Suite 8021, Empire State Building, New York, N.Y. 


Please register me as a member of the Jewish Record Club and send me the FREE BONUS 
RECORD “GREAT CANTORS OF THE PAST.” I agree to buy four additional records from 
the club within twelve months. 

For each of these I will be billed $2.98 to $4.98 (for regular 12” L.P. recordings) plus a small 
charge for postage, sales tax and handling. I may cancel my membership any time after buying 
four records. After my fourth purchase, I will receive an additional BONUS RECORD and will 
continue to receive a Free Record with every 4 purchased. 


SEND NO MONEY 














Name__— en 
PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 
Address eee 
City Se a ee 





PLEASE NOTE: Records can be shipped only to residents of the U.S. and its territories. 
] Send me the album ‘Ninety Minutes with Josef Rosenblatt.’’ $4.98 
~} Send me alternate selection ‘‘Shoshana Damari.’’ $3.98 


—) Send me alternate selection ‘‘Israeli Hit Parade.’’ $3.98 








The ultra-Protestants who, like Spring- 
er, opposed Kennedy on strictly religious 
grounds are in the minority. But they 
will still be around when he comes up 
for election again. And they'll be joined, 
as last time, by a host of solid, socially 
Protestant citizens who are unconscious 
bigots. There are plenty of folk in the 
Midwest and South who aren't going to 
let Kennedy’s support of religious free- 
dom get in the way of their prejudices. 

The election, it is clear, then, did not 
eliminate the religious issue for all time. 
But the breaking of the barrier, plus the 
fact that the first Catholic President will 
be practicing -what he preached on 


church and state, is certain to diminish 
the issue’s punch for reasoning people. 
Kennedy may very well win the support 
of many voters who last year had sincere 
doubts as to whether a Catholic could 
dissociate himself from hierarchical con- 
trol in politics. 

And then, too, the whole argument 
will have lost its first excitement. I think 
that by the end of the 60 campaign most 
of the people, especially the city people, 
whose electoral powers have a strong 
Magic not possessed by main street vot- 
ers, felt surfeited by the religious con- 
troversy. They may be looking for a 
new and more inspiring issue next time. 
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A Great Book... 
A Magnificent Motion Picture- 
AND NOW The Thrilling New Album Of 
The Complete Ernest Gold Score Of 


MUSIC FROM OTTO PREMINGER’S HISTORIC MOVIE 





The complete score of one of the finest motion pic- 
tures of all time—magnificently played by the Holly- 
wood Studio Orchestra—and it's the Star Album vf 
The Month with a big price appeal. UAL 3123 (Mono.) 





IT's 


UAS 6123 (Stereo) 


ALL THE WAY! 





UNITED ARTISTS RECORDS, INC. © 729 SEVENTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 





NOT SO SIMPLE 

(Continued from page 7) 
passionate basis can be found for Chris- 
tianity’s new approach to Judaism.” 
Thus far I would have no inclination to 
disagree. 

It is when Mr. Cousins calls upon his 
fellow Jews to open their hearts and 
minds to Jesus that I begin to feel dis- 
comfort. The questicn is: to which 
Jesus? Mr. Cousins writes as if there 
were only one. The ineluctable historic 
fact is: there were three. The first, as 
we have already seen, was Jesus the Jew, 
or perhaps more accurately, Jesus the 
Reform Jew of nearly two millennia 
ago. The ethical imperatives of this 
Jesus were, of course, Jewish in origin. 
The God of Love concerning whom he 
preached so eloquently was recognized 
and acknowle:ived eight hundred years 
earlier by the Prophet Hosea. The 
Golden Rule which he pronounced in 
affirmative form was issued negatively 
a generation before him by Hillel. When 
this Jesus was asked, “What is the first 


of all the commandments?’—he an- 
swered, “Hear, O Israel, the Lord our 
God, the Lord is One: and thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and with all thy soul . . . this is 
the first commandment, and the second 
is like unto it: Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. There is no command- 
ment greater than these.” In answering 
thus, Jesus was consciously quoting 
these words from the Hebrew Torah, a 
tradition which antedated his own ca- 
reer by many centuries. 

If this is the Jesus Mr. Cousins has 
in mind, his plea for Jews to accept 
him is, to say the least, superfluous. It 
amounts to urging that Jews should 
accept a carbon copy of Judaism when 
the original is already in their posses- 
sion. Granted that Jesus was a particu- 
larly attractive personality and a most 
imaginative and effective teacher of 
these Jewish doctrines. The fact re- 
mains, however, that he originated none 
of them, that all of them were evolved 
and taught by the authentic teachers of 


Judaism long before he had even been 
born. What have we to gain, then, by 
accepting them in the particular forn 
enunciated by Jesus? How does the in 
junction to love our neighbors, as voiced 
by Jesus in the gospels, add anything 
to the original of that lofty challenge. 
as expressed earlier in Leviticus? 

Let me reinforce my point addition- 
ally by way of analogy. Frederick 
Chopin, in his “Butterfly Etude,” com- 
posed a melody line of exceptional 
beauty. A hundred years later a com- 
poser whose name isn’t even worth re- 
membering took the exact notes of 
Chopin and made of them a popular 
song called “I’m Always Chasing Rain- 
bows.” Who deserves credit for this 
melody—Chopin or his imitator? To 
whom does it really belong? What kind 
of sense would it make to urge that a 
man who knows and appreciates Chopin 
should buy a recording of the popular 
song in order to hear his favorite 
melody? 

I don’t mean to suggest for a mo- 
ment that Jesus was a cheap imitator 
like the man who musically chased rain- 
bows. What I do mean is that he taught 
values and ideals which he learned from 
Judaism. Why, then, should Judaism go 
back to him to recapture that which it 
already possesses? 

So much for the first Jesus, the one 
on whom Mr. Cousins concentrates. The 
second Jesus spoke in accents irreconcil- 
ably foreign to Judaism. He recom- 
mended celibacy, for example, as the 
noblest goal of human sexual conduct, 
specifically praising those who “make 
themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of 
heaven’s sake.” Judaism urges not sex- 
ual frustration but legitimate sexual ful- 
filment in marriage as God’s purpose 
for human life. 

The second Jesus, in effect, taught 
that morality has nothing to do with 
politics, that the two are in altogether 
separate categories of experience. He 
said, “Give unto Caesar that which is 
Caesar’s and unto God that which is 
God's.” Judaism insists that morality 
enters into every area of life, including 
that of politics; that nothing belongs to 
Caesar unless first it has been conse- 
crated by the values we associate with 
God. 

The second Jesus castigated the rich 
purely because they were rich. In the 
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parable of the rich man and Lazarus, 
the former inherits hell not because he 
has committed any evil but plainly and 
simply because he possesses wealth. 
This Jesus said, “Woe unto you that 
are rich, for ye have received your con- 
solation; and woe unto you that are 
filled, for ye shall hunger.” He also said, 
“It is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man 
to enter the kingdom of heaven.” Juda- 
ism teaches that we must show prejudice 
against or favoritism for neither the 
poor nor the rich but treat all men 
justly. Judaism implied that what counts 
is not whether a man has wealth, but 
(a) how did he obtain his wealth and 
(b) for what purposes does he use it? 

Perhaps the most frequently quoted 
precept of the second Jesus is this: 
“Whosoever smiteth thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also. And 
if any .. . would take away thy coat, 
let him have thy cloak also.” Thus did 
Jesus articulate his doctrine of non- 
resistance to evil, another emphasis 
completely contradictory to Judaism, 
which teaches that evil must always be 
resisted and justice always pursued. In 
the words of the late Dr. Joseph Klaus- 
ner, perhaps the greatest Jewish inter- 
preter of Jesus, “What room is there in 
the world for justice if we must extend 
both cheeks to our assailants and give 
the thief both cloak and coat?” 

The second Jesus urged his followers 
to love their enemies. Judaism is far too 
realistic and sober a faith to endorse so 
psychologically impossible a precept as 
that. Judaism orders its adherents to 
help their enemies when they are in 
animal of an 


trouble, to rescue the 
enemy when it lies helplessly under a 
heavy burden. Judaism proclaims: “If 
thine enemy be hungry, give him bread 
to eat, and if he be thirsty, give him 
water to drink.” But never would Juda- 
ism torture its adherents with guilt by 
expecting them to Jove their enemies! 

The temptation is to go on and on. 
It would be easy to do so; the evidence 
in the form of direct quotation from 
Jesus is plentiful. But isn’t this enough 
to identify the second Jesus? And to 
establish the utter inconsonance between 
his teachings and those of Judaism? Or, 
for that matter, the inconsistency be- 
tween these precepts and his own when 
he speaks as the first Jesus? Which 
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Jesus is it, then, which Mr. Cousins 
would want Jews to accept? If, as I 
strongly suspect, it’s only the first, would 
he then, for the sake of the spiritual 
bridge he so yearningly seeks, ask Chris- 
tians to relinquish the second? And if 
he did, is there any realistic probability 
they would do so? These are questions 
which come close to the essential heart 
of the matter. 

The usual explanation for the antip- 
athy of most Jews to the very name 
of Jesus is that they and their ancestors 
have been subjected to such inhuman 
suffering in his name. Perhaps there is 
another reason in addition to this. Per- 
haps the generations of Jews were per- 
ceptive enough, even if only by intuition, 
to recognize that so much of the teach- 
ing attributed to Jesus.is the very op- 
posite of Judaism, the direct negation 
of what Judaism pronounced as valid. 
Obviously, the problem is considerably 
more complicated than Mr. Cousins 
makes it out to be. 

It becomes still more complicated 
when we remember that there is yet a 
third Jesus—the Christ. Though I de- 
vote only a passing paragraph to this 
Jesus, let it not be forgotten that for the 
overwhelming preponderance of Chris- 
tians this Jesus outweighs by far both 
the first and the second. This is the Jesus 
alleged to be God incarnate, born of a 
virgin, the fulfilment of Hebrew proph- 
ecy, the Messiah ordained by God, 
the second partner to the Trinity. This 
is the Jesus without whom, for all prac- 
tical purposes, Christianity disintegrates, 
for without him, Christianity becomes 
simply a branch of Judaism. I hesitate 
to be flippant on a matter so sacred 
to millions of my fellow men, but I feel 
almost compelled to quote here the 
comment of Heine: “Christianity with- 
out Christ is like turtle soup without 
turtle.” It’s all very well to say that 
this third Jesus is not the real one, not 
the historic one, that this one is a prod- 
uct of what later enthusiasts did to Jesus 
the Jew. But saying so doesn’t alter the 
fact that for all but a very small fringe 
of Christians this is the Jesus who 
counts, the central figure of their faith. 

I think I know Norman Cousins well 
enough to feel sure that he isn’t asking 
us to accept the third Jesus. ’'m not 
absolutely sure whether or not he would 
have us accept the second, though I sus- 
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NOT SO SIMPLE 

pect not. If, then, we agree to accept 
the first—would this lead to “the nour- 
ishment of reconciliation” for which 
Mr. Cousins pleads? I think not. In a 
paradoxical, almost a perverse way, it 
might in fact have the opposite effect. 
For this in reality would mean to ask 
that Christians “water down” Jesus to 
what many of them would consider a 
least-common-denominator. This would 
come perilously close to making the 
whole development of Christianity a 
superfluity based on distortion. I suspect 
that this—far from bringing Jews and 
Christians closer together in amity— 
might well exacerbate whatever enmity 
there is, fanning it into aggravated war- 
fare. 

Mr. Cousins’ motives are beyond re- 
proach. His spirit is that of unbounded 
love for humanity, all humanity. He 
wants brotherhood and peace so pas- 
sionately that I’m afraid he has used the 
materials of history and of fact tgo se- 
lectively to be valid. The real road to 
interreligious harmony—a long, hard, 
often discouraging road, but one none- 
theless worthy of our most intense effort 
—is for Jews to be the most devoted 
kind of Jews they can be and for Chris- 
tians to strive toward understanding 
who Jesus really was and what he truly 
taught. 

Can Jews accept Jesus? Only the first 
Jesus. Only the one who learned Juda- 
ism from his parents and rabbis and 
who preached it as he understood it, 
when he understood it. We can and do 
accept Jesus as a Jewish teacher, one 
among many teachers—as a magnetic 
personality, as an expert in the use of 
parables—one among many such ex- 
perts whose words are recorded both in 
Bible and Talmud. 

As for the amity Mr. Cousins so 
properly seeks, the late Rabbi Milton 
Steinberg pointed the only realistically 
hopeful way to achieve it. He asked, 
“Will the gap be filled? Will the two 
religions, mother and daughter, ever be 
reconciled?” And he answered, “Many 
. . . in both camps see no reason why 
the two faiths need coalesce. Let each 
be as pure and strong in its own char- 
acter as it can. For the rest, there is 
need not for filling in gaps but for bridg- 
ing them with mutual candor and un- 
derstanding.” 
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BAR MITZVAH 

(continued from page 11) 
gerous, and the way over the sands too 
difficult. 

i had a friend in the British Army, 
a major stationed at Gaza, who had 
come to the kibbutz in the old days to 
talk and listen to the music. I went to 
the main road one day, stopped a Brit- 
ish car and gave its driver a message 
to the major: “Please come at once. I 
need your help.” 

After an hour he came, and I told 
him that I wanted to take my wife to 
the hospital at Rehovoth. He said to 
hold on, he would ask permission of 
Cairo. As good as his word, he came 
back quickly with the answer—this time 
driving a Sherman tank for the journey! 
He was escorted by three other tanks. 
Your mother got into the major’s tank, 
and the convoy took off for Rehovoth. 
For ten tortuous days I did not know 
anything—until the good major re- 
turned with word that we had a son. 

When the Egyptians encircled the 
camp that Spring, our local commander 
came himself for the children. He drove 
in with his soldiers in armored cars, 
breaking through the line. They scooped 
up all the children, put them in the cars, 
and drove them out. From the water- 
tower, we could see that the children 
had penetrated the line in peace. When 
we saw that, everything seemed possible 
again. 

By Passover, 1948, it was very tense. 
But some Arabs secretly remained our 
friends. 

The mukhtar of one village helped to 
cut the wires of the mines to help the 
Israeli convoys go through. Another 
young Arab used to buy bullets in Gaza 
and bring them to us in a basket. He 
charged us high prices, but it was dan- 
gerous for him and we were willing to 
pay any price for them. We had no sup- 
plies. 

The first night of Passover, we sat in 
the old dining-room, singing “Hatik- 
vah,” with our soup and fruit and wine 
on the table. We kept on singing though 
the Arab village next to ours opened fire 
on us for the first time. We had guards 
outside and knew that the Arabs would 
not try te come in, but the machine- 
gun fire made a strange obbligato. 

Later, at our radio, we heard that in- 
dependence had been declared in the 
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ment in the streets and cafes was high. 
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engraved on our memory: 
. assembled on the day of 
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the termination of the British Mandate 
for Palestine, . . . do hereby proclaim 
the establishment of a Jewish state in 
the Land of Israel.” 

There was no time for us to think 
about independence then or to drink 
to it. For two weeks we had been sleep- 
ing in our clothes. The mothers were 
worrying about their children. We had 
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BAR MITZVAH drenched with blood that we had not ious settlements. A few months later, ve 
no water. We had few arms and bullets. had the heart to take off his belt of bul- the commander of the Northern Negev | all 
We could see the preparations for war lets. She reached over and loosened the — sent word by bicycle messenger that our [7 
around us. belt for us, took it off herself, and kibbutz had been liberated. It was on ; ra 
When it was just breaking dawn, the handed it to us. Not until she left the the newscast from Jerusalem. Then | 
Egyptian planes came over. They room did she begin to shiver and break. everyone who had been in the kibbutz, — 
dropped their bombs and had an easy By the end of the eighth day we had for miles around, simply left their work or 
time of it. We had nothing to use back. orders from the Army to leave the kib- and went to the road and hitched rides. : 
At 6 o'clock the following morning, the butz. We buried our dead in a common’ They came back without even having || ts 
Egyptian land forces started firing. grave, and left everything behind except to communicate with one another. | - 
They came with big guns, heavy artil- our rifles and signal wireless. Deborah came back, too. pea 
lery, tanks and machine guns. There We were a silent group that left the “This is my only home,” she said. ms 
was no heavy artillery at the kibbutz. settlement. But we did not feel the awful The destruction to the kibbutz was ' nts 
For eight days they fired over from desperation that Joshua must have complete. We went first to stand at | ee 
the hills. It was not hard for them to known in the Warsaw Ghetto—for there the grave of our comrades. Then we ; 
shoot down everything that we had built was no way that he could break out of tried to find our rooms. Nothing was a 
for five years. Many of ours were killed. the wall, while we were sure we were left. It was sad to see how people went | pie" 
I will tell only of one—Simeon. only withdrawing temporarily. He had looking for some belonging, a picture, J in. 
He had been badly shattered with a been behind a wall; we were in our a letter. i | 
grenade, his belly smashed to pieces. country. There had to be a difference. Everything in the music corner had = 
Deborah kept asking for him, and at This could only be an interlude. We had _ been hacked to bits. This seemed hard- Six 
last we told her and took her to Amos’s_ not waited for this moment for two est to believe. We had a rather large | pan 
house where he had been laid out. She thousand years, only to give in because collection of records, all the good stuff | poe 
looked at him without moving or crying, a round had been lost. Those were our — Beethoven, Chopin, Mozart — no ct 
like a block of stone. Very quietly she thoughts, and our faith was justified. dances. Every record had been broken Mo» 
took off his wrist watch. He was so The members spread around in var- and the bits piled in pails. The piano meme 
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was smashed into small pieces. I re- 
member feeling a strange anger at this 
senselessness. Why hadn’t they taken 
the records with them instead of smash- 
ing everything? 

Soon we were all reunited again—to 
start to build again, but this time ringed 
in by neighbors who now called them- 

selves our enemy. Yet they are the 

same neighbors. 

You asked me to look over your 
homework, my son, and I find that it 
makes a matchless postscript to what I 
have been writing. 

Your teacher, Deborah, asks how you 
feel about living on the spot where his- 
tory has been made, and whether you 
are afraid. 

“Lo—no,” you answer. “I am _ not 
afraid. This kibbutz is my country. All 
the years that we are living we are edu- 
cated to live in such a place as this vil- 
lage, and I am not afraid. And the Arabs 
must not be afraid. We have to live 
with them in peace, because with war 
life can never be served here. 

“We are Zionists and Socialists. We 
believe and we know that the poor peo- 
ple and the workers have no reason to 
fight, because the man working his fields 
must have peace to work to get his corn 
in and his milk in. I am sorry about the 
death of the Israeli soldiers and of the 
Arab soldiers, too. After all they are 
all sons of mothers who loved them and 
lost them forever.” 

My blessing for your Bar Mitzvah, 
my son, is that you retain this idealism 
and wisdom all! the days of your life. 
The story is based on the true events of 
Yad Mordekhai at the Gaza Strip, a 
kibbutz named for Mordekhai Anile- 
wicz, who gave his life leading the up- 
rising in the Warsaw Ghetto against the 
Nazis. Neighboring Arab villagers had 
been friendly; then on May 15, 1948, 
the day Israel was created, the Egyp- 
tians made Yad Mordekhai the target of 
their first aerial attack as the Arabs in- 
vaded the new country. In eight days, 
the settlement was completely wiped 
out; twenty-seven were killed in the 
fierce fighting,and many were wounded. 
Six months later, their land liberated 
from the Egyptians, the settlers re- 
turned. Today the kibbutz rises again, 
a lush and green oasis — the statue of 
Mordekhai Anilewicz dominating the 
scene. 
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OTHER LANDS 
(Continued from page 16) 


children and soldiers paraded; the sol- 
diers, in ill-fitting uniforms, looking as 
bedraggled as the slack, uncertain, re- 
signed, fellahin; the radio from Cairo 
blared away with threats. Yet Egypt 
was advancing in many directions. 

The barter-trading with the totalitar- 
ian countries, which accounted for 85 
per cent of Egypt’s imports, had just 
ceased. The shoddy goods sent in in 
exchange for cotton had not helped the 
economy. Nor had the attending scan- 
dals—stemming from the old Egyptian 
habit of taking from the government’s 
till—helped. They were splashed all 
over the press. The government, too, 
was running its own black market, 
especially in foodstuffs. Other hands 
had reached into the exchequer from 
the black market angle. It was an old 
complaint in a new political guise— 
baksheesh among the higher-ups. 

In Cairo the old street salesmen are 
still selling blackjacks, whips for 
flagellation, love potions, phials for all 
diseases, French postcards, Spanish Fly 
—and erotic oddments that one does 
not see even in Paris. Cairo, despite 
Nasser’s appeal to “live with tact and 
education,” has changed little. Opium 
is still being sold openly, with fifteen 
arrests made daily; the corruptions, 
petty and big, still hound the country. 
Kasr El Nil and the 26th of July Street 
are still the baksheesh avenues. At every 
bridge spanning the Nile, I saw soldiers 
walking with tommy-guns, their “ara- 
bias,” their cars, parked to create an 
immediate roadblock. Nasser, uniformed 
or in mufti, had his photograph in 
banks, garages, cafes, shops; the all- 
knowing and the all-powerful, though 
the prisoner of his own anti-Israeli 
rhetoric. As one newspaperman said to 
me, “He would be killed by the fanatics 
if he attempted to make peace with 
mre...” 

Many Arabs were not accepting the 
“revolution,” complaining that things 
were worse, with greater bureaucracies 
at work for self-aggrandizement. The 
Greek and Armenian communities were 
being starved out of their enterprises, 
living on by temporary arrangements. 
One day nationalization would take 
everything away. The ecstatic slogans 
extolled the nature of the revolution; 
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the placards of nationalism showed in- 
dustry advancing, education increasing, 
the Army getting more powerful—all 
for the United Arab Republic’s own 
consumption. It was personalized, with 
Nasser’s handsome image supervising 
everything, as if Rameses the Second 
and Nasser the First were meeting at a 
juncture in history. Actually, it was 
Egypt trying, via endless propaganda, 
to spread some of the goods of life 
through the terrible poverty reigning 
above the rhetoric of the revolution. 

Private guards with slung rifles still 
walked at night guarding business estab- 
lishments. Tourism had returned, bring- 
ing in its traffic for exotic experiences. 
Yet Cairo, like all of Egypt, was grow- 
ing. From Heliopolis to the hills of 
Mokattam, vast building projects were 
coming up from the land. Experts from 
various countries were abroad in the 
land: agricultural analysts, doctors and 
engineers were trying to cope with 
Egypt’s deficient agriculture, its mass 
diseases, its industrial needs. But the 
evils of the old regime were embracing 
areas of the new. In Mokattam, a great 
gambling casino catered to the easy- 
money men. In front of my Arab hotel, 
a ten-year-old girl was offering herself 
up for food. The begging hand was still 
everywhere. 

Once, over tea, while discussing the 
mammoth problems facing Egypt, a 
liberal-minded' Egyptian student said to 
me, “If we could only get together, we 
would flower. There could be a renais- 
sance in this part of the world; but for 
that we must make peace with Israel— 
and work with them. My ideas, as you 
can gather, are not very popular.” 

I had come to Egypt without being 
asked if I was Jewish; and daily, from 
some inner fear, I expected to be de- 
nounced. It was on my route home, for 
I had driven up from Mombasa to film 
the Nile Valley and its people. I was on 
a human journey, hardly political in 
its scope. But as I stood before a syna- 
gogue on one of the main streets in 
Cairo, looking up to a door that had a 
sign on it, I was too frightened to walk 
up the one flight of stairs to read it. I 
would have made myself a target. Had it 
said, and meant, “Live with tact and 
education,” then salaam, and not the 
epithet bn al kalb, would be heard by 
the strangers all over Egypt. 








RELIGION IS 
NOT FOR ME. 


1 don't go for that antiquated non- 
sense, although | hunger and y arn 
to believe in something. Help me. 
Help me to believe! 


These words do not belong 
merely to the college student 
who spoke them. They repre- 
sent, says Dr. William B. Silver- 
man, the thoughts of an age. 
Modern man is symbolized as 
hurling his imprecations at the 
universe, defiant of God, hostile 
to religion, and yet compelled 
by a desperate need for help. 
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by William B. 
Silverman 


Senior Rabbi of the Temple, 
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The indictment is not of God, 
but of man and his lack of hon- 
esty and courage. The author 
urges that prevelent kindergar- 
ten concepts of God, of prayer, 
of the Bible, of immortality, be 
overcome; and than man move 
forward without fear to new 
frontiers of faith. Dr. Silverman 
takes the lead in this bold, new, 
and challenging book. 





Now at your bookstore 
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Rebecca Gratz of early Philadelphia was 
a belle whose dark beauty and charm few 
men could forget. To her father’s house 
on Chestnut Street came the great figures 
of the day—men of government and 
finance and letters. All of them became 
her devoted admirers. 


Thus it was that Thomas Sully, one of 
the great artists of his day, committed her 
glowing beauty to canvas. Here, too, Sir 
Walter Scott met her and was so entranced 
by this young Jewish girl’s charm that 
he modeled the “‘Rebecca’’ of his novel 
“Tvanhoe”’ on the real life Rebecca Gratz. 


But though Rebecca Gratz had many 


admirers she remained a spinster all her 
life. She was deeply in love with Samuel 


Ewing, son of a clergyman, but she made 
the hard decision not to marry outside 
her faith. 

Her love was turned, instead, to the 
helping of others. Her good works are her 
memorial. 

She was a charter member of the Phila- 
delphia Orphan Asylum, and in 1819 she 
helped organize The Female Hebrew 
Benevolent Society—the oldest Jewish 
charitable institution in America. As a 
member of the Mikveh Israel congregation 
she originated, in 1838, the first Jewish 
Sunday School in the United States. 

She lived to be eighty-eight years old, 
and each passing year, many said, en- 
hanced her goodness and beauty. 
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